






REVOR PERKINS, when he had 

hung up his hat, sat down, 
adjusted his spectacles, and ran his 
fingers through his lanky hair. The long 
low room presented an ill-scoured and 
impoverished aspect. It was almost 
deserted: a woman in a gaudy bonnet, 
poring over a halfpenny newspaper, sat 
absently munching thick slices of bread- 
and-butter ; at the far end two elderly 
gentlemen in shabby tall hats clicked their 
dominoes over the marble-topped table. 
The atmosphere was heavy with the scent 
of stale food, and the waitresses—three 
anemic young women, wearing white 
caps and black, close-fitting dresses— 
stood stationed in weary, listless attitudes. 
From outside, through the half-opened 
door, drifted the rumble of the Strand and 
the shuffle of hurrying feet; and behind 
the blurred glass of the shop-window 
flitted the ceaseless passage of dim 
silhouettes. 

‘‘ Good afternoon, Mr. Perkins. You’re 
quite a stranger,” the waitress began, 
standing before him and leaning in a 
vaguely coquettish attitude, her knuckles 
on the greasy, marble-topped table. 

“Yes, I’ve been troubled all the spring 
with a disagreeable cough,” the young 
man answered. 

His voice was precise and without tone. 
His head was wide and overgrown ; he sat 
in a limp, ungraceful attitude ; his shoulders 
were narrow and sloping ; his whole frame 
meagre, almost puny. He fingered his 
scraggy, immature moustache, and his 
face, behind the gold-rimmed spectacles, 
wore the pale placidity of a thoughtful 
mind. 

“* Most likely it "ll be on account of this 
funny, changeable weather we’ve been 
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having. It’s more seasonable to-day 
though, isn’t it? You’re not looking very 
flash,” she added. ‘‘ Tea and tea-cake, I 
suppose ?” 

“* Yes, if you please, and I think I could 
fancy an egg.” 

**T’ll pick you out a nice one,” said the 
girl as she turned away. 

For a moment he let his eyes follow her 
retreating figure, then once more ran his 
fingers slowly through his lanky hair. 

Presently, drawing a book from his 
pocket, he opened it before him and 
began to read. 

“When a man does some violence to 
his own nature in adhering to the parent 
bulk; when its character and aspirations 
are not repeated in him; when his duty 
to himself runs counter to his outward 
obligations; when the component parts 
of the State, its institutions, must have 
mainstays passed round them to hold them 
together; when the family is no longer 
the State in miniature, and woman demurs 
to what is expected of her; when the 
populace breaks over its natural barriers ; 
when the faculty of building ceases ; when 
the Ideal and the Practical seem mutually 
antagonistic, and the youth must crush his 
genius into cleverness if he will catch on 
as a citizen—then of that State it may be 
said that its day, as a State, is over; that 
nature is no longer in it; and that endless 
disintegration is its portion——” 

The girl, clattering her tray on to the 
table, interrupted him; he looked up at 
her with an impatient gesture; then, 
while she arranged the tea-things before 
him, turned again to his book. When he 
ceased reading, she had moved away. 

The words, ‘‘When a man does some 
violence to his own nature in adhering to 
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the parent bulk. . 


. when his duty to 
himself runs 


counter to his outward 
obligations,” sang in his ears as he stirred 
his tea. And, pondering on the signi- 
ficance of his past life, he seemed to 
realise the profundity of the phrase. 

Yes, the curse of decadence lay over the 
land. The ancient idols had been cast 
down in the market-place. A new genera- 
tion had arisen; a generation old before 
its time—‘‘ Venue trop tard dans un siécle 
trop vieux,” as the French poet had sung; 
a generation doomed to the irreparable 
loss of the happy illusions of youth; a 
generation incapable of faith, groaning 
beneath an accumulation of precocious 
experience, eternally haunted by the 
hideous habit of introspection. 

Yes, and in his own case how true it 
all was! As he finished his egg all his 
boyhood came back to him: the lengthy, 
dreary Sunday morning hours spent beside 
his father and mother in that bare Baptist 
chapel off the Pentonville Road ; the atti- 
tude of bawling familiarity, half cringing, 
half patronising, adopted by the minister 
towards the Deity; his own first boyish, 
timorous doubtings, resolving themselves 
later into long, secret searchings of heart ; 
then the stern resolve to learn, to judge 
things for himself; the nights spent in 
sifting the truth, absorbed in Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Herbert Spencer and 


finally, that eventful morning of his great 
revolt—his dramatic refusal to accompany 
his father to chapel, his defiant proclama- 
tion of his intellectual emancipation. . . . 
He recalled all the details of the crisis 
with a mild and complacent pride. 


And yet—and yet, he mused bitterly, of 
what avail had these things proved? To 
the sensitive the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge tasted bitter as Dead Sea fruit—that 
was the inexorable law. He finished his 
tea thoughtfully, and reminded himself 
how he had elected to live his own life— 
apart, shrinking instinctively from the 
heedless and facile animality of his fellow- 
salesmen, acquiescing in their disdain of 
him, effacing himself during shop-hours, 
and allowing those of coarser fibre to oust 
him from promotion, to push their way 
past him, up into the superior departments. 
Upon none of these things, he told him- 
self, had he set his heart : he had preferred 
to stand aside calmly while the others 
jostled past him in their senseless race for 
worldly success, jealously preserving 4 
pride in himself, and in the evenings, i 
the cheerless solitude of his bed-room, 
awakening to a pent-up consciousness of 
the play of his own personality. 
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Thus he had passed through many 
phases. Thus, in his way, he had become 
a dilettante, cultivating with no slight 
care that “state of mind at once very 
intelligent and very voluptuous which in- 
clines us towards diverse forms of life, and 
leads us to lend ourselves to each one of 
these in turn, without giving ourselves up 
to any one of them. 

He had studied Shakspere diligently, 
and, to elevate his conception of life, had 
committed to memory the more philo- 
sophical passages. He had read ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” from beginning to end; he wor- 
shipped Goethe vaguely as the highest 
human type. Ruskin had been to him 
a revelation from which he had never 
altogether recovered, though latterly the 
theory of “ Art for Art’s sake” had, upon 
consideration, seemed to him curiously 
alluring. He judged Carlyle to be a man 
of genius, and Byron to be a great poet, 
and he was wont to pride himself upon 
the modernity of his contempt for the 
vulgar works of Charles Dickens. He 
possessed two volumes of the suppressed 
English translation of M. Zola’s works : 
he believed Paris to be an immoral city. 
He considered himself to be a passionate 
lover of books, like Charles Lamb or the 
late Lord Macaulay ; he read with avidity 
the strenuous productions of certain con- 
temporary novelists and the literary page 
of the Daily Chronicle. He kept a psycho- 
logical diary—an elaborate record of his. 
thoughts and sensations—and once upon a 
time he had written an essay upon “ Life’s. 
Ultimate Aim,” which had been accepted, 
but never published, by a weekly journal 
of advanced thought. 

He was alone in the world. He had 
discovered that for his parents he had no 
genuine affection, and this discovery he 
was wont to deplore, upbraiding himself 
weakly that he could not overlook the 
crude bigotry of their point of view. He 
had no real friends: he had found no one 
to whom he could unbosom his intimate 
thoughts. So, though outwardly he ap- 
peared to mix with the world, to assume 
an indifferent acquiescence in its ways, 
inwardly he lived the life of a recluse, 
communing in solitude with himself alone. 
Instinctively he shrank from the coarse 
contact of men—from their blatant glori- 
fication of their animal instincts—and 
there were moments when his soul yearned 
vaguely for the subtle companionship of a 
woman’s delicate mind. 

Not that, in his time, he had not ex- 
perienced the whole gamut of love. Five 
years ago, on the very threshold of life, 
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he had given his heart to a woman, and 
during three weeks he had lived, as it 
seemed to him now, through all the 
wonderful and tormenting ecstasy of love. 
He had made himself her slave; he had 
worshipped the ground on which she 
trod ; and then, one day she had ignobly 
betrayed him. He had traversed all the 
heights and depths of human passion, and 
he had suffered as only the sensitive know 
how to suffer. For five years had this 
dearly bought knowledge of the perfidy of 
woman and the haunting consciousness of 
his own disillusionment restrained him 
from further amorous experience. All 
the confident spontaneity of his youth was 
turned to bitterness and gall: he had 
grown cynical and pessimistic, he looked 
upon his faith in human nature as irre- 
vocably shattered. 

But latterly, an indefinable disquietude, 
a strangeand morbid dissatisfaction, seemed 
to have taken possession of his being, and 
finally, one evening, after reading an 
English translation of one of M. Bourget’s 
novels, he had felt this wistful conviction 
steal over him—that where his fellow-men 
failed to comprehend his secluded attitude, 
a woman might succeed; and that a 
woman might appreciate him for that very 
sensitivity of his which was so apt to excite 
the coarser sex to active hostility ; and that 


perhaps, after all, Life was more important 


than Literature, and that an assiduous 
cultivation of self, by means of a cunning 
management of experience, represented 
the last word of a fin-de-sitcle philosophy. 

The two elderly gentlemen adjusted 
their shabby tall hats and prepared to 
relinquish their dominoes. The woman 
in the gaudy bonnet was gone. Trevor 
Perkins roused himself from his reverie, 
and, glancing round the room, caught the 
eye of the waitress. She smiled respon- 
sively and came towards him. 

Her name was Emily Hammond, and 
she lived with her married sister, whose 
husband kept a tobacconist’s shop off the 
Euston Road. She had confided to him 
that she was not happy at home, and from 
time to time (he had frequented the shop 
for more than a year) he had talked to her 
of his loneliness, hinted at the great grief 
of his early boyhood, and explained some- 
thing of the bitterness of his disillusion- 
ment. She had not altogether compre- 
hended his meaning, but she would listen 
to him with a sympathetic attention that 
seemed to him, when he reflected on it, 
almost pathetic; and he found that their 
talks together stimulated him to a keener 
realisation of himself. 
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So, one Easter Monday afternoon, he 
had taken her to Olympia, and afterwards, 
at tea on the Rialto (the entertainment 
consisted of a representation of Venice in 
London), he had talked to her of the 
Renaissance—of that wonderful revival of 
learning in Italy after the darkness of the 
Middle Ages—and when he had finished 
she had told him shyly how his cleverness 
intimidated her. Then, in a moment of 
weakness he had fondly dreamed that her 
simple, unaffected companionship might 
have proved a solace to him, and that 
together they might have achieved that 
most perfect of human relationships—real 
friendship between man and woman. But 
before long he had discovered that she 
was in the habit of frequenting the minor 
music-halls with a cousin of hers, a gaudy 
youth from the City; and remembering 
his own sensitivity, he had cynically set to 
work to shatter this, perhaps the last of 
his illusions. With that quick pride that 
was characteristic of him he had let his 
intimacy with her brusquely lapse. Yet 
even so he did not escape certain pangs 
of remorse: he was afraid that she would 
not have appreciated his motives, and that 
she might have misconstrued his behaviour. 
Their first meeting just now had perhaps 
been somewhat strained: as she came up 
to the table he felt prompted to reassure 
her, to convey to her that he bore her no 
ill- will. 

‘Well, Miss Hammond, and what have 
you been doing with yourself ?” he began, 
with a forced jauntiness. 

“Oh, nothing wonderful! Just jogging 
along—same song, same tune.” 

“Do you know, I ’ve been intending to 
come round to look you up for ever so 
long ?” 

He looked up at her quickly: he fancied 
he detected a note of resentment in her 
voice, and he added hastily— 

“‘T suppose you thought I’d forgotten 
all about you?” 

“Perhaps I didn’t think anything at 
all about it ?” 

He smiled indulgently. 

“Come, don’t be angry,” he continued. 

“Angry! I’m sure I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

‘But you’re offended with me, I can see.” 

“What a funny man you are, to be 
sure, Mr. Perkins!” she retorted. 

He felt reassured: they were friends 
again once more. ‘Don’t go,” he went 
on insinuatingly; ‘“‘I want to ask you 
something.” 

She paused, leaning her wrists on the 
table : her lips were expectantly parted. 
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‘Will you come out with me on Sunday 
evening ?” he asked, lowering his voice. 

He expected a coquettish refusal. But 
she answered simply— 

“Certainly, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Shall we meet, then, at Hyde Park 
Corner at half-past eight ?” 

“‘T shall be very pleased,” she answered 
in the same tone. 

** And you don’t think too badly of me?” 

“ But really, Mr. Perkins, I don’t think 
badly of you at all. I’m sure I don’t 
know where you get these funny ideas 
from.” 

“T want you to think well of me,” he 
murmured. 

She glanced nervously over her shoulder. 
Behind her an elderly gentleman was 
impatiently rapping his plate. She moved 
away, smiling in mock ruefulness. 

He lingered for some minutes, affection- 
ately watching her as she flitted to and fro 
about the room. Once ortwice she smiled 
back at him sympathetically. And when 
at length he rose to go, her eyes sparkled 
upon him with simple, unfeigned pleasure. 

He mounted an omnibus, and as the 


vehicle rumbled on towards Charing Cross, 
he felt his heart respond in vague exhilara- 
tion to all the murky, golden splendour of 
the glamorous London night. 


II. 


They met, greeted each other simply, 
and turned silently into the Park. Over- 
head a dark, romantic sky quivered with a 
myriad glittering stars—an infinity of 
distant worlds, dimly winking through 
measureless miles of space. 

“What a nice warm evening! It’s quite 
summery,” she murmured. 

He made no answer, but pressing her 
arm, drew it gently beneath his own. 

They crossed the road, and as they 
turned down the long avenue, beneath the 
spreading branches of the great elms, 
the moon appeared, a monstrous disc of 
glistening silver, slowly climbing the sky, 
to preside, as it were, over all the Park. A 
subdued rumour of decorous footfalls 
waited on the still night air; down the 
stately avenue and beneath the ancient 
trees the vague silhouettes of countless 
couples were flitting through the pale 
moonlight. 

Trevor and Emily strolled on. Neither 
spoke ; now and then he glanced up at 
the moon, wistfully, while she watched the 
silently sauntering stream of lovers or the 
closely locked couples that crowded the 
benches. By and by he felt her head 
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nestle on to his shoulder, and instinctively 
he passed his arm around her waist. 

‘** Dear Miss Hammond !” he whispered, 
bending his face to hers. 

*“Oh, Mr. Perkins, don’t be unkind!” 
she answered, gently rebuffing him. 

“Unkind? But how am | unkind?” 

“Don’t be unkind,” she _ repeated 
vaguely. 

Disconcerted, he looked away from her, 
and they resumed their walk. 

He gazed up at the stars, and tried to 
lose himself in the wondrous immensity 
of the firmament, to comprehend the 
infinite insignificance of human life. And, 
as his eyes travelled over the great glitter- 
ing assemblage, he recalled, with a dreamy 
wonder, the vast range of human aspira- 
tion, the persistent progress of scientific 
achievement, the unflagging effort of each 
successive generation. And presently an 
overwhelming sense of the grotesque 
futility of it all oppressed him. He thought 
of himself—of his lonely life, of his 
unsatisfied melancholy, of the bitterness 
of his experience, of that welling spring 
of happiness which had been irreparably 
poisoned. He looked at the girl by his 
side: their eyes met: her lips parted in 
a faint, tremulous smile. Ah! she was 
happy: she could not understand this 
haunting sense of the pitiful hollowness 
of things ! 

How fresh and sweet and simple she 
looked in the pale moonlight! Could he 
not, during one short, mad hour, escape 
from himself ? 

“Are you not getting tired, 
Hammond ?” he asked gently. 

** Well, I do think we might rest a bit,” 
she answered. 

They walked on, looking about them, 
for most of the benches seemed already 
occupied. At last they discovered one that 
was half empty. A couple—the man was 
a soldier—was in possession of the one 
corner; Trevor and Emily sat down on 
the other. 

All the Park seemed alive with lovers, 
sauntering in silent embrace beneath the 
gleaming, full-faced moon. The heavy 
breath of human love seemed to float 
through the warm, still, night air; and now 
and then from out the distant darkness 
there sounded a woman’s strident laugh. 

‘*Emily! ” he murmured, drawing her 
towards him. 

“‘Mr. Perkins!” she whispered softly in 
reply. 

“* Look up at the stars,” he continued. 

“Yes, isn’t it a fine night ?” 

“‘How wonderful to think that they are 
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all different worlds, millions and millions 
of miles away !” 

““Do you think they can see us?” she 
asked. 

**T daresay. Who knows ?” he answered 
dreamily. 


“ What a spoony lot they must think us!” 
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jealous of me and you. When you were 
talking to me the other day in the shop, 
didn’t you notice how she kept edging and 
trying to catch what you were saying. 
She ’s a real mean, spiteful thing—that’s 
what she is. And the other evening I 
could stand her nasty prying ways no 


INSTINCTIVELY HE PASSED HIS ARM AROUND HER WAIST. 


He joined in her laugh uneasily. Her 
remark jarred vaguely upon his sensitivity. 
And parenthetically he deplored his own 
fastidious and exacting taste. 

They relapsed into silence, while she 
nestled towards him shyly. He kissed her 
on the forehead ; she made no resistance, 
but began— 

“You know Lottie Blandford, that tall 
scarecrow ofa girl—you know, what serves 
in the front at our place. She’s awfully 


and I to 


” 


longer, her straight 
kh... 

He let her prattle on, while his thoughts 
drifted towards profounder things. .. . 
She looked up to him: she believed in 
him ; she cared for him after her guileless, 
untutored fashion. By a dozen touchingly 
feminine movements she had betrayed her- 
self. . . . Was there, then, no response 
that he could make? Must he let her 
suffer—suffer as he had suffered? ... 


says 
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Could he not rather watch over and pre- 
serve intact those bright, girlish illusions 
of hers concerning him? . . . Could he 
not be kind—yes, infinitely kind: her 
simple little heart would, he divined, 
demand but little else. . . . Could he not 
sacrifice himself, mask all the bitterness 
of his cynicism—the tragic aridity of his 
heart ? Would not that, after all, prove 
a finely modern part ? 

“Emily,” he murmured, drawing her 
face to his, “‘ dear little Emily.” 

She laughed—a low, rippling laugh. 

“Oh, Mr. Perkins, what a way you have, 
to be sure!” 

*“You’re no longer cross with me? You 
don’t think badly of me ?” 

“‘T sha’n’t tell you what I think of you. 
It might make you think too much of 
yourself,” she answered coquettishly. 

“You don’t know how lonely, 
isolated my life is, Emily.” 

“Well, I have noticed you seem sort of 
sad-like and dreadful down on your luck. 
I don’t see why you should be though. 
You’ve a nice position.” 

“TI can’t explain to you now, Emily. 
Some day, perhaps, you ’ll understand.” 

““T believe it’s reading too many books. 
I knew a girl who went just the same way. 
I never could see the sense of all this 
book-reading myself.” 

He laughed gently, assuring himself 
that such artlessness was quaintly 
charming. 

“Never mind, Emily; 
patient and bear with 
won’t you, Emily darling ? 

She paused, then asked gravely— 

“What ’s up now ?” 

“If only I had a real friend,” he went 
on dreamily; ‘“‘an honest, loyal little 
friend—a friend like you, Emily—a friend 
who would be patient and bear with me.” 

** You talk that vague-like, Mr. Perkins, 
I don’t know exactly what to say. I’m 
sure we’re chummy enough.” 

‘Call me Trevor,” he whispered. 

‘“‘T’m a funny sort of a girl,” she con- 
tinued, “‘ but I do like to know where I am 
with folks. I’ve kept company before, 
you know, and I like folks to mean what 
they say.” 

“ And you don’t believe in me—in my 
sincerity ?” he asked bitterly. 

“Oh, you’re too deep for me, 
Perkins, she answered shortly. 

“You’re not going to quarrel with me, 
Emily ?” he expostulated. 

“Oh, Lord! I’m sure I can’t see any- 
thing to quarrel about. You do jump at 
things so, Mr. Perkins.” 


how 
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“Then you don’t think badly of me 
after all ?”” 

“‘ You are a rum sort and no mistake,” 
she concluded. 

He looked down at her. The moon- 
light was playing on her face: her skin, 
he thought, looked white as driven snow. 
and, all at once, he felt his whole being 
throb with a mad, passionate yearning. 
The whole world, so he fancied, swam 
before his eyes: he took her into his arms, 
and he kissed her with a fierce and feverish 
desperation. Yet, even in this wild mo- 
ment of ecstasy, he retained a vivid con- 
sciousness of the relativeness of things, 
and more than ever he realised the pro- 
fundity of his disillusionment. 

“Oh! Trevor dear,” she expostulated 
softly, “‘ I am so happy!” 

“Are you, darling ?” he answered with 
a vague uneasiness. 

Then, bending over her, he kissed her 
again. 

** You are a spoony man,” 
with a brusque laugh. 

Yet, after all, he debated with himself, 
why should he tell her that he had no 
heart to give her? Why should he spoil 
this short moment of her delight? Why 
should he not play his part to the end -with 
a desperate and cynical recklessness? . . . 
And yet—and yet, as the thought formu- 
lated itself, he felt his better self rise in 
revolt. She trusted him she loved 
him, perhaps. And once more the 
temptation returned. 

This time he faced it without flinch- 
ing. He felt her warm, soft hand steal 
its way into his, and, with a supreme 
effort, he determined to be true to his 
better self. 

He became -conscious of the return of 
his self-possession. And all at once he 
felt strangely cool—master of himself: he 
realised that he had definitely reconquered 
his personality. 

He seemed to see the vast obscurity of 
the Park, peopled with a multitude of 
wandering lovers, and there welled up in 
his heart that great compassion for the 
helplessness of humanity of which he had 
read in books. He understood all the 
pitifulness of human love, its crude, primi- 
tive basis, the curiously blinding glamour 
of its endless elaboration. 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and 
her hat, pushed all awry, shaded her face 
from the white light of the moon. Her 
eyes were closed, her lips listlessly parted, 
and her plump, girlish frame throbbed in 
silence with all the tremulous rhythm of 
her hurried breath. He watched her, and 
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there stole over him a certain subtle pride 
in his own power of tranquil self-detach- 
ment. And because of this self-satisfaction 
of his he pitied her vaguely, for the help- 
lessness of her emotion and for the un- 
consciousness of his own attitude towards 
her. And, letting his thoughts drift on- 
wards, he brooded aimlessly on the whole 
fragility of woman. 

Yet, a moment later, he heard himself 
saying to her, with supreme inconse- 
quence— 

*“* Dearest Emily, you do care for me a 
little ?” 

She nodded mutely—gave him a long, 
slow look; then closed her eyes again 
wearily. 

“* My own dear little Emily,” he went on, 
tenderly. 

“Dear Mr. Perkins, you don’t mean 
that,” she murmured. 

“Of course I do. You are the whole 
world to me,” he protested hastily. 
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For a long while they remained locked 
in silent embrace. By and by the soldier 
and the woman at the other end of the 
bench, rising to go, roused them. 

“‘We must be thinking of moving,” he 
said abruptly. 

“Oh, no! Not yet. 
she answered. 

He acquiesced with a strange, sudden 
impatience, and started to wonder, after 
his old cynical fashion, how it would all 
end for him. . 

The faint notes of a distant clock tower 
floated through the still, warm air... . 

“TI really must be getting home,” he 
began five minutes later. 

‘“*Oh, dear, must you really!” she asked 
reproachfully. ‘‘ What a fidget you are! 
Why, it’s only ten o’clock.” 

He put his arm around her, she laid her 
head on his shoulder, and together they 
moved away slowly down the stately moon- 
lit avenue. 


It’s so jolly here!” 





WITH THE TIDE. 


The tide went out with a sob and a sigh— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low— 

Without word or tear was their last good-bye; 

Yet hearts may break although eyes be dry— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low 


What’s for a woman except to wait— 
Winds are wild and nights are dark; 

Love is a fever that’s fiercer than hate, 

It burned in her veins from early till late— 
Winds are wild and nights are dark. 


She watched the waves in their ebb and flow— 
Life is long to a waiting heart; 
And dreamed the story she dared not know 
All the dreary day till the sun was low— 
Life is long to a waiting heart. 


And one grey dawn when the cold night died— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low— 

An empty boat reached the old pier side; 

And a girl’s soul fled with the outward tide— 


Speak low, my dear, speak low. E. Foster. 





A CHAT WITH SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY 


ON 


By JOHN 
HE last evening Sir William Martin 
Conway was in England, before 
setting out as leader of the expedition 
organised to penetrate the hitherto un- 
explored regions of Spitzbergen, I was at 
his house listening to his enthusiasm about 
the delights of mountaineering, not only in 
the Alps but in the far-off Himalayas, where 
he reached a higher altitude than any other 
climber has yet attained, standing on a 
peak 23,000 ft. above sea-level; and then 
speaking hopefully, but still a little 
anxiously, about his Spitzbergen trip. 
To-day, when these lines are read, Sir 
Martin is almost as much cut off from the 
world as though he were at the North 
Pole itself—mid sleet and ice, fog and 
rain, living on canned meats and sleeping 
in a Mummery tent about six feet long by 
four wide and two high, undergoing hard- 
ships and privations, and with no chance 
of getting away from that frost-bound land 
till a month hence, when a vessel will be 
sent to Advent Bay to pick him and his 
companions up and bring them home. 
Certainly the change from his delightful 
residence, the Red House, at the top of 
Hornton Street, opposite High Street, 
Kensington Station, and which was 
formerly the home of Mr. John Hare, 
to the bleak hills of Spitzbergen is a big 
jump. For the house is charmingly cosy 
and comfortable, almost packed with art 
treasures and curiosities collected in odd 
corners of the world on travel-expeditions, 
while on the vestibule walls and the walls 
of the study are many fascinating pictures 
of mountain scenery painted by McC ormick, 
who accompanied Sir Martin Conway on 
his Himalayan expedition. 


At first Sir Martin would not strike you 
as the sort of man physically capable of 
arduous climbs and of sleeping among the 
snow. He is of quite medium stature, 
inclined, if anything, to be slim. He is as 
restless as a schoolboy, and cannot remain 
two minutes together sitting in a chair. 
He must keep walking up and down. 
Sitting, he seems ill at ease, and talks 
hesitatingly ; but the moment he is on his 
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feet and pacing the study from one end to 
the other, his words come freely; and 
when he gets on a clear run of narrative, 
you become conscious he is arranging his 
thoughts and words, for it is not con- 
versation, but almost like the dictation of 
a chapter in one of his books. Indeed, he 
told me that he wrote his books marching 
about the room. 

One thing you soon notice. He has the 
climber’s walk—that is, a gentle roll of the 
body, with no unequal steps, but swinging 
his legs with rhythmic precision. And 
then you notice that, although a slim man, 
he is a tough man, full of energy, and with 
iron muscles. There is a settled air of 


determination upon his somewhat sallow 


beneath the black moustache and the 
hard chin, while his dark eyes are altern- 
ately eager, inquiring, and impatient. But 
over and above all is his restlessness, as 
though he must be ever on the move. 
This is probably the key-note to his 
mountaineering career, which has induced 
him to scour the Alps from end to end, 
climb Pioneer Peak in the Himalayas, and 
push his way to the inhospitable fastnesses 
of desolate Spitzbergen. 

A good mountaineer, however, is not to 
be judged by the lofty summits he has 
reached. The mountaineer is marked by 
the man who avoids danger rather than 
invites it. Hill-climbing is the most 
exciting of sport. Great climbers like 
Conway, Coolidge, Freshfield, and Fitz- 
gerald, go far for their experiences. But 
there is plenty of good climbing to be got 
in the British Isles, up the west coast 
of Scotland in March, or even in the 
Lake District, when snow and frost have 
wrapped Westmorland in a cloak of 
glistening white. I have spent a thrilling 
hour crawling ae upon my 
stomach round a narrow ice- burnished 
ledge on the Langdale Pikes, and found 
the experience quite as breathless and 
blood-tingling as Alpine climbing.* I 


© See « Mountaineering in W ‘estmorland,” ” 
English Illustrated Magazine, May 1895. 
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asked Sir Martin Conway if he had done 
any mountaineering in England or Scot- 
land, and he said he had not. But he was 


delighted with the yearly increase in the 
number of people who take to climbing. 
“It not only shows,” he remarked, ‘“‘a 
healthy love of adventure, but it proves 
there is a growing love to see Nature in 
Climbing for pleasure 


her wild moods. 
is quite a 
modern dis- 
covery. 
Mountains 
were former- 
ly regarded 
as hind- 
rances. No- 
body cared 
to look upon 
them, no- 
body saw 
beauties in 
them ; not a 
soul ever 
thought any 
personal de- 
light could 
be obtained 
by clamber- 
ing up a 
glacier, toil- 
ing through 
a snow-field, 
and running 
all sorts of 
risks till a 
high ledge 
was reached 
from which 
a glorious 
view of 
other white- 
crowned 
mountains 
could be 
seen. Why, it 
is only with- 
in this last 
half - century 
or so that 
mountaineering as mountaineering has 
jumped into popularity. Of course, 
there are hundreds of people who go 
mountaineering who were never intended 
for climbers: there are those who climb 
because they think it is fashionable; there 
are the reckless holiday-makers, who think 
no precautions are necessary. All these 
are not mountaineers proper. Mountain- 
eering is an art acquired after a long 
apprenticeship ; and, speaking as a man 
who for the last twenty-one years has been 
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constantly climbing, I can say I am far 
more careful now than ever I was.” 

‘But you don’t object to people who 
can only snatch a month or six weeks 
every year enjoying themselves climbing 
in Switzerland ?” 

“Oh, by no means. But the point I 
wanted to make was that so many of these 
people run unnecessary risks simply by 
not studying 
the art of 
climbing— 
not putting 
themselves 
under a pro- 
per appren- 
ticeship, as 
it were—and 
so are guilty 
of the rash- 
est folly, 
which some- 
times ends 
disastrously. 
In my time 
I have been 
in a good 
many tight 
corners, and 
I have never 
quite seen 
the fascina- 
tion of wil- 
fully running 
into danger, 
although, of 
course, one 
has an in- 
stinctive sat- 
isfaction in 
overcoming 
obstacles.” 

whe 
would you 
describe as 
the equip- 
ment neces- 
sary for a 
man who 
desires to 
become a mountaineer, say in the 
Alps ?” 

** Well, clothing is the first consideration, 
but little special outfit is needed for the 
Alps. Tweed or woollen goods are the 
best, and a Norfolk jacket is advisable, 
because it is warm and loose-fitting, and 
can be worn with or without a waistcoat. 
Knickerbockers, with very thick stockings, 
would do; and if the new climber is fond 
of coming down hills as I have seen some 
men come down, it might be well for him 
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to have a double seat to his trousers. 
Boots are of the utmost importance, well 
nailed with wrought-iron nails, and the 
soles projecting a little distance from the 
uppers. Flannel shirts should be worn, 
and thick gloves, and a pair of smoked 
glass spectacles are indispensable. I 
prefer a haversack to a knapsack, because 
the weight does not pull so much at 
one’s shoulders. Then there is the ice- 
axe used to cut steps, and the rope to 
fasten the climbers to each other in 
case of slipping. But, after all, the Alps 
do not require any very great prepara- 
tion to climb.” 

Since Sir Martin Conway has conquered 
the Himalayas I am afraid he has come to 
regard the Alps as somewhat smal] fish. 
And one can quite appreciate this feeling. 
In Switzerland you start climbing from 
your hotel door; away in the North of 
India, however, the mountaineer has long 
days of journeying through a rough 
country before he comes to his mountains. 
So it is not merely a climb but an expedi- 
tion, with dozens of carriers and assist- 
ants. It is only after many weeks that the 
climbing proper begins; therefore there 
is no comparison between the Alps and 
the Himalayas. 

“An expedition such as that to the 
Himalayas and the one I am taking to 
Spitzbergen is very much like an army,” 
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said Sir Martin. “It goes on its belly. 
Arrangements for transporting food have 
far more to do with success than daring or 
skill. More than half the great expedi- 
tions that have failed have failed for no 
other reason than lack of provisions. 
Properly feeding your expedition is the 
great thing.” 

““What advice would you give to the 
man about to set out hill-climbing ?” 

“It may seem a small matter,” replied 
Sir Martin ; “‘ but the first thing one should 
learn to do is to walk properly. You 
should not go on your toes, springing up, 
for that brings a tension on the small 
muscles in the calf of the leg, which soon 
tire. A swinging step, with a slight sway 
of the body, is the most comfortable plan. 
There is the use of the rope, which is 
rather difficult. A length of sixty feet is 
sufficient for three men. Two men moun- 
taineering should not be roped together, 
and the number on each rope should not 
exceed four. Three is the best. It wants 
a trained mountaineer to know the time to 
put on the rope. Going over the easiest- 
looking places it is well to be prepared, 
for there are crevasses constantly occurring 
in the best-known routes. A beginner is 
generally bothered with the rope. It is 


either getting in his way, or he allows it to 
get in the way of his companions. 


A coil 


NEARING A SUMMIT. 
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or two should be carried in the left hand, 
to give play to the man in front of you, for 
it is impossible to keep step going over 
uneven ground. Yet good mountaineers 
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of mountaineering as a serious thing rather 
than as only a pastime ?” 
“Yes, I think I do. To become a really 


good mountaineer you must not regard it 
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can often go immense distances without 
once allowing the rope to touch the 
snow.” 

“A study 
thing, is it ? 

“No. In hilly countries, however, it is 
most difficult to tell how the weather is 
going to turn out. Sometimes you think 
it threatening, and then in an hour the 
clouds pass away and you find you have 
been wasting good time in not pushing 
on. Still, the old adage, altered to suit the 
circumstances, holds good : ‘A red _ sky 
at night is the climber’s delight ; a red sky 
in the morning is the climber’s warning.’ 
There is a wind which all Alpine climbers 
dislike, called the F6éhn, blowing warm 
from the south-east. Little mountain- 
eering can safely be done when it blows. 
The direction of the clouds has to be 
studied, but you must only take notice of 
the higher strata. A very blue sky is 
frequently an indication of coming bad 
weather. Mists are not uncommon, and 
generally suggest a halt, but if you notice 
a blue tint you may as well go on, for the 
mist is likely to clear.” 

“You seem, then, to regard the pleasure 


of the weather is not a bad 


” 


as a mere idle pastime. There is so much 
to be learnt, even if you are not a scientist, 
that you must approach it seriously. 
When you set out for a climb it is always 
well to have a definite plan, and a leader, 

whose decision should be law. It is 
popularly thought that coming down a 
mountain is more difficult than ascending. 
So it is with a beginner, but after some 
experience you find it is really easier.’ 

‘You would advise a man to study 
mountaineering under a guide ?” 

** Most certainly. Yet I would not urge 

that he place too much reliance on the 
guide, but let him gain information for 
himself. What I would suggest to a 
beginner is that he spend his first season 
in a great mountaineering centre climbing 
with a guide. Then the next season, in 
company with a couple of friends more 
experienced than himself, he starts on 
expeditions. But there are a hundred 
and one things every man must learn for 
himself, and which cannot be taught. 
The observant man, who is also fitted by 
nature for climbing, will soon experience 
the absorbing fascination of conquering 
mountains.” 
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Then Sir Martin, never ceasing to stride 
his study as though he must get over a 
certain space within a given time, began 
to tell me some of his own adventures, 
both in the Alps and the Himalayas. 
Some folks thought, he said, that it must 
be terribly cold fighting one’s way through 
snow. On the contrary, it was particularly 
warm, the sunburn often being intolerable. 
Your face, with the glare of the sun, gets 
burnt and swollen, your eyes bloodshot, 
while your clothes are draggled and dirty, 
and altogether you are a miserable wreck. 
But these trifles never daunt the spirit of a 
true climber. 

The scenery in the Himalayas he 
describes as altogether different from that 
of the Alps. There are great masses of rent 
granite, the precipices scarred, and torrents 
roaring down the gorges. Besides, there 
is the terribly laborious climb over hundreds 
of miles away from civilisation before you 
get near the hills you want to ascend. And 
yet, he assured me, there was much to 
compensate. To the man who loves the 
impressiveness of wild scenery with 
marvellous cloud effects the Himalayas 
is the place for him. Sir Martin recalled 
with enthusiasm the day when the 
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and look out over the snowy vastness 
alone. Going from Astor to Gilgit he 
reached a point affording a magnificent 
view of the Valley of the Indus, covered 
with rocks swept down from the hills by 
countless floods and walled with enormous 
cliffs, which were a maze of precipices and 
gullies, while the river wound through 
the gorge like a twisted blue ribbon dusted 
with white wherever there were rapids. He 
was frequently stricken and overpowered 
with the awful majesty of the hills. 

In reply to a question of mine as to how 
so much débris gathered on hillsides, he 
said it was due to the rapid variation of 
temperature. Frequently, when a very 
cold night follows a very cold day, the 
mountains can be heard cracking, and the 
alternate expansion and contraction not 
only break large masses, but tend to dis- 
integrate their parts. 

“What is the most difficult thing in 
mountaineering ?” I asked. ‘It is not 


the mere climbing of steep places, is it?” 

** The hardest work is crossing a glacier. 
You see, you have so often to travel over 
rotten snow, and there is the constant risk 
of avalanches, besides which, most of the 
time you are floundering and glissading, 
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mountains behind Mikiel showed through 
the clouds like a great white throne set in 
heaven. Even when journeying with a 
number of companions he loves to escape 
for an hour or so and climb some peak 


never quite knowing where the next step 
is going to land you. A falling avalanche 
is a grand sight when it comes tumbling 
down a distance of maybe eight thousand 
feet. There is a roar like the booming of 
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artillery, and you have simply to run for 
your lives like wild men, and often you 
jump crevasses which in cold blood you 
would never dream of attempting. Ice 
falls are common in the Alps, but not 
nearly so common as in the Himalayas. 
I travelled over the longest glaciers in the 
world, and the difficulty was that they were 
not merely crevassed, but were powdered 
into loose lumps of ice wedged into the 
jaws of vast abysses and overhung by 
tottering masses. But the worst of all my 
troubles were the mud avalanches, when 
monstrous rocks 
weighing many 
tons came rolling 
down at the rate 
of about seven 
miles an hour. In 
the Hispar Pass 
when you have 
reached an _alti- 
tude of some 
15,000 ft. you get 
some lovely 
effects, the white 
peaks of the 
mountains stand- 
ing against a 
purple back- 
ground, the 
shadows of the 
snow being blue, 
while the crevasses 
of the main glacier 
are defined by 
harmonious 
shades of soft 
grey. I shall 
never forget the 
view when we 
halted on the top 
of MHispartan 
(17,650 ft.). Then, 
you know, I went up the Baltoro glacier 
to a height of over 18,000 ft.” 

** Did not the rarity of the air affect you?” 

““Not so long as I kept myself out of 
any cramped position. I suffered very 
little inconvenience if I kept my chest free 
so that the lungs might expand to their 
utmost limits. But if the man in front 
gave a tug at the rope and thus constricted 
the chest, or if at the moment of making 
an unusual effort I held my breath, as one 
naturally does, then a slight sensation of 
giddiness would supervene.” 

“It has often struck me,” I observed, 
“how guides develop special intelligence, 
and so follow the faintest tracks over long 
distances.” 

“‘ 1 don’t think it is a special intelligence 
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at all,” replied Sir Martin Conway. “ This 
power of following a track is really due to 
an absence of intelligence. A good 
climber can dispense with a guide, but if 
he is an observant man he, of course, 
gazes about. On the other hand, a guide, 
with a blank mind, can keep his attention 
fixed on the details of stones and other 
things step by step.” 

“How long were you climbing in the 
Himalayas ?” 

“*I spent eighty-four days on snow and 
glacier. During that time I traversed from 
end to end the 
three longest 
known glaciers in 
the world, outside 
the Polar regions, 
and I landed on 
the summit of 
Pioneer Peak, 
which is 23,000ft., 
the greatest height 
yet reached by 
man, and I ob- 
tained a_photo- 
graph of the 
mountain known 
as K 2, which is 
the second highest 
in the world. The 
view from  Pio- 
neer Peak, look- 
ing over infinite 
distance, was 
magnificent.” 

‘** And to - mor- 
row you are off to 
Spitzbergen ?” 

‘* Yes; but is it 
not strange that 
the place, which 
is within compara- 
tively easy reach, 
has never been properly explored ? 
Hope I’ll get back all right? Well, I 
hope so, too. I daresay before I see you 
again the little expedition will have had 
some exciting times. We are prepared 
for plenty of bad weather, fog, snow, and 
rain, and although we shall have no port- 
able houses, there are some excellent small 
tents, besides reindeer sleeping-bags.” 

And so I bade good-bye to one o* the 
most intrepid of explorers. But no sooner 
will he have returned to England than he 
starts making plans for another big 
journey, for he hopes to get through two, 
if not three, great expeditions before a 
General Election gives him an opportunity 
of seeking the less exciting occupation of 
becoming a Member of Parliament. 
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By GEORGE GISSING. 


V.—THE SCHOOLMASTER'’S VISION. 


school, Mr. Donne, as was his wont, 
paced a strip of garden within view of the 
playground. He was bareheaded, and his 
magisterial gown, scarcely stirred by the 
breath of a calm, bright sky, draped him 
with the dignity he loved. His hands 
behind him—shapely hands, white and 
soft—his head inclined, and his features 
set in meditative mildness, Mr. Donne 
presented the ideal of head-mastership. 
He was the man with whom no boy would 
take a liberty, who ruled by spiritual 
awe (scornful of baser method), and in 
whom his mature associates respected 


] N the quarter of an hour before morning 


the bland union of erudition and high 
breeding. 
With half attention his eye remarked 


two youngsters who were approaching 
him; one of them, a lad of twelve, at 
length stepped up to the wicket by which 
Mr. Donne was passing, and respectfully 
made known his wish to be heard. 

‘“* What is it, Rogers ?” 

“‘If you please, Sir, Argent would like 
to speak to you.” 

“Certainly. Why need Argent send an 
ambassador? Ask him to come into the 
garden.” 

Rogers withdrew, and his companion, a 
pale, timid boy, two years younger, came 
forward. Willie Argent was in his first 
term, and still regarded the head master 
with dread rather than veneration. Having 
passed the wicket, he stood in a paralysed 
attitude, unable to raise his eyes or to utter 
a sound. 

“‘ Well, Argent,” said Mr. Donne kindly, 
“‘what is it? You had a letter this morn- 
ing, I think. Any news you wish to tell 
me ?” 

The poor little lad feebly commanded 
his tongue. 

““ Yes, Sir—please, Sir. It was from 
Mamma. She’s coming to see me.” 

““Indeed? I’m very glad to hear it. 
When will she come ?” 
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“To-day, Sir—some time—most likely 
the afternoon.” 

Mr. Donne knew nothing of Mrs. 
Argent save that she was a widow, and 
had for some years been living in France. 
The boy was placed with him by a relative 
residing at Bristol, a merchant of good 
position, whose house was Willie’s home. 
These circumstances had excited no 
interest in Mr. Donne, and it was now 
perhaps for the first time that he carefully 
regarded the lad’s countenance. Willie 
Argent had pretty, girlish features, indi- 
cative of delicate sensibilities, and of a 
nervous system altogether out of tone. 
When he had spoken a few more words, 
and had dismissed the pupil to his play, 
the schoolmaster mused a while on the 
probable character and appearance of 
Mrs. Argent. In all likelihood, a not 
very estimable woman ; careless, perhaps, 
of her child—coming to see him merely 
when it suited her convenience. The 
boy did not seem particularly pleased. 
““Mamma” sounded awkwardly on his 
lips. Well, it was something, however 
trivial, to vary the monotony of the day. 
As he heard the school-bell begin to 
clang, Mr. Donne sighed. He turned 
from the garden with a weary reluctance, 
far more difficult to overcome than the 
spirit of the boys which bade them revolt 
against imprisonment on such a morning 
as this. From the steps of the private 
door he looked for a moment over a wide 
prospect of fields and woods, where on 
the horizon lay a murky cloud. That was 
Bristol. The city had no special attrac- 
tion for him, but, in default of better 
resort, Mr. Donne would gladly have spent 
a truant day among the shops and ship- 
ping. But his “‘ senior Greek” awaited him. 

The school had a moderate reputation. 
Fifteen years ago, soon after he left the 
University, and simultaneously with his 
marriage, Mr. Donne became its pro- 
prietor, deciding hurriedly upon a career 
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for which everyone assured him that he 
was well fitted. As, indeed, he was, 
though—a common case—he might have 
done better in other walks of life. Mar- 
riage obliged him to decide in haste; 
otherwise, there would have been both 
time and opportunity for experimental 
efforts. While yet an undergraduate he 
had become engaged to a girl of his own 
rank, and the prospect of domestic happi- 
ness overcame all other considerations. 
For this also Mr. Donne had abundant 
capacity. Youth entangled him in no 
passionate perplexities; nothing in his 
history asked for concealment ; he married 
at the bidding of a tranquil, steadfast love, 
and found no reason to repent his choice. 
It was only that he might have done so 
much better not to marry at all—the com- 
mon case, 

Three children were born to him; all 
lived and were growing up in health. But 
the mother had been dead some six years. 
It was the result of a boating accident. 
Saved from drowning, Mrs. Donne died of 
an illness that followed upon the shock. 

He thought of her with a tender regret, 
and; could a word have. brought her to his 
side again, would joyfully have spoken it. 
And yet, and yet, he had long ceased to 
suffer under his bereavement. He thought 
of himself as a man to whom the world 
still offered richer opportunities than he 
had hitherto known; it might be that 
Providence—such is the mould of some 
men’s reflection—had designedly released 
him from an unsuitable bond. Poor 
Rachel was not exactly the wife for him ; 
he had known it long before her death. 
An admirable woman ; so sweet of temper, 
so loyal, so modest, so “ right-thinking,” 
but with not a spark of originality, and 
hopelessly astray in any sphere but that of 
home. After’ living with her for a few 
months he could anticipate all her views, 
her very phrases, with entire certainty. 
She thought of everything from one 
unchangeable point of view; the pro- 
priety of her sentiments defeated criticism ; 
her conduct was flawless. And what more 
could a man desire in his wife? Mr. 
Donne many a time and oft rebuked him- 
self for secret impatience. His perturbed 
mind presently gave admission to the 
strangest fancies. If only it was per- 
missible to cherish the wife .of one’s 
bosom, and at the same time to let one’s 
eyes wander in search of But the 
dissolute thought could have no abiding 
place in a mind of such integrity. 

Mr. Donne’s sister, a discreet domestic 
lady of something more than forty maiden 
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years, now kept house for him, and relieved 
him of all minor cares about his children. 
As for the school, it might have prospered 
more decidedly under more energetic 
governance ; the head-master taught only 
one or two classes, and these, not seldom, 
with a rather noticeable languor; but his 
assistants were well chosen, and he held 
his supremacy in a way which allowed no 
one to suspect that at heart he so often 
despised himself and all his functions. 
He had the grand manner, shaped on the 
best academic tradition. Though not in 
orders, he could on occasion discourse 
with the true clerical impressivéness ; but 
of late years he was grown chary of exer- 
cising this talent to the full; his admo- 
nitions, public and private, were marked 
by a more secular tone than during Mrs. 
Donne’s lifetime. 

About eleven o’clock this morning, as 
he sat in his study trying to write letters, 
but actually overcome with a_ singular 
listlessness, it was announced that a 
lady— Mrs. Argent —would like te see 
him. He rose at once. 


‘“*Miss Donne is engaged, I suppose ?” 
The lady is in the drawing- 


‘* Yes, Sir. 
room.” 

Thither he at once betook himself, 
thinking not at all of Mrs. Argent as an 
interesting person or otherwise, but glad 
of the event as a distraction to his oppres- 
sive mood. As he entered the room, and 
became aware of its occupant, he felt a 
shock of surprise ; there rose before him 
a lady whom he would never have imagined 
to be the mother of a boy ten years old; 
so fresh her complexion, so slim and lithe 
her figure, so spirited her whole aspect, 
that one would naturally have taken her 
for six-and-twenty at most. She was 
dressed, too, in an unfamiliar costume, 
with curiously short skirts. . Before the 
schoolmaster could offer any greeting, 
Mrs. Argent, stepping forward with 
delightful frankness, her hand extended, 
addressed him almost gaily, as though 
they were old acquaintances. 

“‘T am so afraid, Dr. Donne, that I have 
timed my visit awkwardly. But, really, 
the morning was so delightful, and—the 
fact is I have run down from Bristol on 
my machine—my bicycle. I thought at 
first of spending the time somehow till 
afternoon; but I really ought to be back 
again before evening. If you will forgive 
me—and allow my little son to play truant 
for once Fi 

Mr. Donne (not for the first time was he 
styled Doctor) found himself regarding the 
lady’s skirts and her wonderful feet with 
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BEFORE THE SCHOOLMASTER COULD OFFER ANY GREETING, MRS. ARGENT, STEPPING FORWARD 
WITH DELIGHTFUL FRANKNESS, HER HAND EXTENDED, ADDRESSED HIM ALMOST GAILY, 
AS THOUGH THEY WERE OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 
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indecorous fixity: he became a trifle con- 
fused, and at first could murmur only the 
indispensable words of politeness. The 
accidental peculiarity of Mrs. Argent’s 
mode of travelling seemed to obscure for 
the moment her more essential character- 
istics. It was not until she had spoken 
again, praising the site of the school, 
that he became fully conscious of her 
very charming voice and manner and 
bearing. The Puritan strain in him 
prompted disapproval. After all, she was 
doubtless the neglectful mother he had 
supposed; a frivolous, sportive creature, 
enjoying life in her own way, and throwing 
her natural responsibilities on to other 
shoulders. His countenance betrayed the 
thought, even though he was endeavour- 
ing to shape it into such a smile as might 
be worn by a man of the world. 

“Your son will be delighted. He 
expected you, [ think, only in the after- 
noon 

“Yes. Ir. patience has always been 
my fault. Pat what do you think of him, 
Dr. Donne? Not much life in him 
I’m afraic ? This air ought to brace 
him up.” 

The schoolmaster delivered himself 
with professional gravity of certain rounded 
periods, and, even whilst he _ spoke, 
abused himself inwardly for owlishness. 
Effort was vain; he could not assume a 
natural demeanour and, as he wished, 
converse with this interesting lady in her 
own spirit. Awed, no doubt, by a dignity 
which seemed expressly meant for her 
edification, Mrs. Argent grew more sedate, 
more self-conscious. 

“You will be able, I trust,” hummed 
the head master, “‘to give us the pleasure 
of your company at luncheon. My 
sister Pt 

Mrs. Argent accepted with formal ami- 
ability, using few words; and thereupon 
Mr. Donne withdrew to apprise Willie 
and send him to his mother. 

Parent and child were together for half 
an hour in the drawing-room, and at 
length entered to them Miss Donne, who 
left no hospitable duty or grace undis- 
charged. 

** Willie wants to see me on my bicycle,” 
said Mrs. Argent, “‘so we’ll go out 
together for an hour. The run will do 
him good, I daresay.” 

To Miss Donne the 


lady’s manner 
touched upon condescension, had the 
unmistakable air of social superiority; a 
tone which might be held to justify itself, 
for Mrs. Argent diffused about her an 


atmosphere of wealth and fashion. The 
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head master’s sister was able to observe 
her from a window as she rode away on 
the bicycle, slowly, skilfully, the little lad 
trotting by her side; and presently she 
exchanged comments with Mr. Donne. 
**An unusual sort of person,” remarked 
the schoolmaster, in an absent voice. ‘Of 
the newest type, I presume.” And he 
would add little to this opinion. Miss 
Donne concluded, with satisfaction, that 
he thought more of Mrs. Argent than he 
cared to say. 

On their return at the luncheon hour, 
mother and son sat side by side in Mr. 
Donne’s dining-room. Willie’s face showed 
an unwonted animation; though voiceless 
and unable to eat, he smiled with pleasure, 
and constantly sought his mother’s eyes. 
The head master was able at length to 
note a likeness between the two, but he 
still marvelled at the lady’s seeming youth; 
she and Willie might have been brother 
and sister. Mrs. Argent’s talk, bright and 
entertaining, had no reference whatever 
to domestic affairs. She spoke of a recent 
journey she had made in a little-known 
part of Europe; then of meetings with 
people whom it interested Mr. Donne to 
hear of—politicians, learned men, cele- 
brated women. The schoolmaster’s eyes 
brightened; insensibly he took more 
claret than usual, and when the inevitable 
end drew near he felt a profound de- 
spondency. 

“You think of making your home in 
this part of England, Mrs. Argent?” he 
asked, leaning forward a little. 

‘Oh, no!” she answered, with a smile 
which suggested some special meaning. 
**T return to London to-morrow, and 
most likely I shall leave England again— 
for a time.” 

The schoolmaster’s spirits sank; even 
his features betrayed a disappointment, 
though he forced himself to smile con- 
tinuously. But he still had an hour's 
enjoyment of Mrs. Argent’s company. 
Willie, dismissed the while, came back 
again to sit with his mother in the drawing- 
room until it was time for her to leave. 
Mrs. Argent proposed returning to Bristol 
as she had come. 

‘You don’t cycle, Dr. Donne ?” 

The man woultl have given half his 
substance to be able to mount at her side. 
His jaw became rigid. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! It would 
hardly be " 

“Merely my neglect of rational exer- 
cise,” interposed the schoolmaster quickly. 
“‘No point of etiquette is involved, I assure 
you.” 
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When the moment came, he accom- 
panied her into the garden, watched her 
wheel out the machine and spring to her 
seat with perfect grace, strode by her as 
far as to the gate, and stood bareheaded 
as she swept away, the boy running and 
leaping in her track. Then he went 
straight to his study. 

There had vanished the very ideal of 
his dreaming soul—or perhaps of his rest- 
less, hungered emotion. A woman such 
as this he had never met—never even in 
the days long ago, before his marriage, 
when he mixed freely in the world. To 
him Mrs. Argent was indeed of a new 
type ; and no woman had ever so wrought 
upon his imagination. 

It might be—nay, undoubtedly it was 
the fact—that she fell far below ethical 
perfection ; she was probably selfish at the 
core, incapable of the nobler feelings, a 
a mere flash of superficial brilliance. She 
cared little or nothing for her child; 
desired only not to be troubled by him. 
For all that—a woman! And Mr. Donne 
felt as though he had lived hitherto with- 
out consciousness of woman’s existence. 
His eyes dazzled; his blood became a 
rushing torrent. 

With angry contempt he swept aside 
his old scholastic judgment of female 
excellence. A simple maiden, a humdrum 


housewife, an indefatigable mother—yes, 
yes, all very good in their way; but man 
is man, and woman is woman, and love is 
something other than domestic tranquillity. 
Had he but known himself and life before 
the marriage which made of him a respect- 


able piece of mechanism! The mere 
thought that he might have lived to love, 
and be loved by, such a woman as Mrs. 
Argent shook him with a frenzy. 

He struggled to command himself; the 
mental habits of a lifetime would not 
utterly yield to calenture such as this— 
natural and pardonable in a very young 
man, but in one who had turned his 
fortieth year a mere depravity of the 
senses. He tried to fix his thoughts on 
the routine of the day, but the effort 
merely increased his loathing for cus- 
tomary occupations. From the cricket- 
field sounded voices of the boys at play, 
and he wished to stop his ears against 
them. There came into his mind the 
contemptuous word “‘ pedagogue,” and he 
kept repeating it. A pedagogue he; no 
man at all, but a pedagogue ; presumed, in 
the nature of things, to be passionless, 
arid—a guide-post to examinations and all 
the virtues. In the end his torture be- 
came intolerable; he could combat no 
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longer in this stifling atmosphere of 
classics and dictionaries ; without a word 
to anyone he prepared himself as if for an 
ordinary walk, and set out by a field-path, 
leaving the school behind him as quickly 
as possible. 

Until of late he had always kept him- 
self in good physical condition; that was 
part of his duty as a head master, as an 
exemplar ; but now, for a month or two, 
he had all but foregone custom of exercise. 
The warm spring, following on a severe 
winter, relaxed his muscles, and a corre- 
sponding state of mind drew him into 
habits of indolence. After walking half a 
mile at brisk speed he felt tired and 
breathless. Indignant at this new revolt 
of the flesh, fiercely determined to subdue 
his body, he strode along until the sweat 
streamed from him. He had reached 
higher ground ; a sea wind blew upon his 
face, and gave him an access of vigour. 
On he went, careless of direction, so long 
as he moved farther and farther from the 
hated school. 

As the sun sank, he looked about him 
for an inn where he could eat and drink. 
The house into which he at length turned 
afforded better accommodation than he 
had hoped for; on an impulse, while 
sitting over his meal, he asked whether he 
could have a room there for the night, and 
without difficulty obtained it. Very well, 
he would grant himself these few hours of 
liberty. His absence from home would 
cause surprise, and, perhaps, a little 
uneasiness ; no matter; as early as 
possible in the morning a telegram should 
set his sister’s mind at rest. 

Weary as he was, he again strolled 
about dark lanes, where now and then 
a perfume made his soul faint within 
him. When at length he went to bed, 
fatigue and the strangeness of his sur- 
roundings allied themselves with mental 
excitement to forbid sleep. On the stair- 
case, for a long time, there sounded a 
whispered conversation ; the giggling of a 
girl ever and again sent a hot flush 
through his veins. Then, of a sudden, 
heavy slumber overcame him. 

He passed into a dream-world, more 
feverish and phantasmal than that in 
which he had been agonising. First of 
all came a sense of speeding through vast 
spaces, he knew not by what mode of 
locomotion; beside him sped —not a 
person, but a voice. A woman’s voice, 
clear as a silver bell, ever rising to the 
note of merry laughter. And it seemed to 
urge him on, until the exhausting violence 
of his efforts made him aware that he was 
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SHE SWEPT AWAY, THE BOY RUNNING AND LEAPING IN HER TRACK. 
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neither running nor flying, but—riding on 
a bicycle. He marvelled at his sudden 
skill in the management of this machine. 
““Do I ride well?” he shouted, against 
the wind that all but stopped his breath. 
And the answer was a gay, echoing laugh, 
which shook him with such delirium of 
passion that he started up from the bed, 
and half awoke. 

Now he was climbing, still unutterably 
fatigued, but resolute in advance, though 
it cost him his life; for the same voice 
still accompanied him, inflamed his blood, 
and made his brain whirl with rapture. 
The dream was in part a reminiscence of 
bygone holidays in Switzerland; he saw 
the gleaming summits, the pine-forests 
down below, and lower still the great 
expanse of a lake. With this blended the 
school-room legend of Orpheus. The 

i behind him—was that of 
Eurydice. He knew that he must not 
turn to look upon her, or all was lost. 
“Follow me! Follow he kept 
crying, and the answer was a reassuring 
laugh. ‘‘ The peak—and you are mine!” 
To that rapturous exclamation there came 
no answer. ‘Terror-stricken, he called 
again: ‘‘At the peak, you are mine!” 
The awful silence overwhelmed him; 
spite of himself, he turned, and, even as 
he did so, plunged into the gloom of 
fathomless depths. Again he woke, and 
lay trembling, bathed in sweat. 

‘For what seemed a long time, he tried 
in vain to sleep. He wished for a renewal 
of the dreams, an agony yet arapture. A 
cock crowed in the night; a horseman came 
galloping beneath the windows. Then all 
was quiet again, and again he slept. 

He was once more on the bicycle, but 
this time had no control of it; he wriggled, 
tumbled, could not advance a yard, and 
fumed in the anguish of feeling himself, 
of making himself, ridiculous. Near him 
stood Mrs. Argent, holding her own 
machine as he had seen her just before 
she mounted to ride away from the school ; 
but she wore a magnificent dress, such as 
would have become her on some brilliant 
occasion of festivity, her bosom bare, save 
for gleaming jewels, and her arms a glory 
of living flesh. She was beginning to 
show impatience. ‘‘Oh, can’t you do 
better than ‘hat? You really must be 
quick ; I can’t wait for you.” He made 
a desperate attempt to mount, but his eyes 
would not turn from the woman’s beauty, 
and again he came ignominiously to the 
ground. Then she gave a loud, scornful 
laugh; he saw her spring to the saddle, 
bend her shining head, and float away. 


me!” 
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He pursued, and had strength to keep her 
in sight for a long way on a country road ; 
ever calling, imploring, with wondrous 
vocabulary of passionate desire. All at 
once he saw by the roadside a little boy, 
who, without moving, held out his hands 
after the woman, and cried to her, 
“Mamma! Mamma!” At the pitiful 
sight, a great indignation possessed him. 
“Stop!” he shouted.. “It’s your own 
child! Stop!” But in that moment the 
radiant figure passed out of his sight. 
He heard the boy weeping bitterly, and 
he too wept. 

Amid innumerable phases of less dis- 
tinct nightmare, there came one which, 
even as he dreamt, alarmed him by its 
grotesque caricaturing of a solemn cere- 
mony in his actual life. He saw himself 
in the study, closeted with a boy—or, 
rather, a young man—who was about to 
leave school, and to whom, his wont on 
such occasions, he was imparting grave 
advice. First of all came the accustomed 
injunctions, sober, paternal, altogether 
excellent. But presently he lost control 
of his tongue, which, as though at the 
prompting of a Mephistopheles, began to 
utter counsel such as appalled his own 
ear. ‘And now there is one point on 
which I feel obliged to touch, delicate 
though it may be. You are nineteen years 


of age ; you are already going out into the 
world : the probability is that, before many 
years are over, you will think of marrying. 


My dear boy, let me beg of you, for your 
own sake, mof to marry. Believe me, 
marriage is the curse of life. I mean it! 
Look at me, a horrible example. I 
married young, and forthwith I was con- 
demned to a paltry routine existence such 
as my soul loathes. But for marriage, 
who knows to what heights I might have 
risen! Take warning! Marriage is the 
check upon civilisation. What men might 
do if only they remained free through all 
their active years! We find ourselves 
drudging to support wife and family, and 
it leaves us no strength for anything else. 
Besides—you are sure to marry the wrong 
woman. Imagine what it means, when 
you are irrevocably bound, to meet with 
your ideal in the other sex! That meeting 
always comes much later in life, and the 
bitterness of it! Of all my advice to you 
this is the most precious, because it 
comes.of my own miserable experience. 
Store it in your mind and heart!” The 
young man said something, turned away, 
and went from the room. No sooner had 
he gone than the dreamer felt a revulsion. 
Unutterably shocked and ashamed, he 
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rushed after his pupil, meaning to obliter- 
ate that outrageous folly, to make a con- 
fession of temporary insanity—anything, 
so that the words might be unspoken. 
But he sought in vain all over the school- 
buildings, in the playground, the fields. 
He tore about, his gown flying in the 
wind—and with a choking shout returned 
to consciousness. 


When morning glimmered at the 
windows he rose and dressed. What a 
night! It had effectually cured him of 


his erotic fever: for he ached throughout 
his body, and had a brain like lead. To 
make things worse, the weather had 
changed; rain was falling, and seemed 
likely to continue. He descended the 
stairs with uncertain step, and stood by 
the open door of the inn drinking fresh 
air. After a pretence of breakfast, a ram- 
shackle conveyance bore him to the 
nearest railway-station, and he reached 
home about midday. 

Miss Donne did not press for explana- 
tions. She was accustomed to regard her 
brother as wisdom in the flesh, and his 
strange worried look suggested matters 
too deep for her inquiry. The head 
master kept very much to himself for the 
rest of the day. He did nothing, and in 
his enforced idleness felt an older man. 

The next morning he arose in a mood 
of indifference, ready to pursue the familiar 
course with little more than the wonted 
distaste. But something happened to 
affect the sluggish current of his thoughts. 
His youngest child, a little girl of seven, 
had fallen ill in the night; the symptoms 
were alarming, and a doctor had to be 
sent for. Mr. Donne felt his paternal 
affection revive, and throughout the day 
he had no temptation to think of Mrs. 
Argent, or of his recent extravagances. 

The day after that, when his mind was 
eased somewhat regarding the child, he 
chanced in the afternoon to look into 
one of the smaller school-rooms. As soon 
as he pushed the door open he heard a 
sob. Within, at one of the desks, sat a boy 
with head bowed upon his arms, crying 
desolately. It was Willie Argent. The 
head master entered, closed the door, and 
from a short distance spoke with as much 
kindness as his voice could convey. 

“What is the matter, my boy? 
are you crying ?” 

Willie gave astart, and sprang up. His 
face showed that he must have been here 
for some time indulging a bitter grief. 
Mr. Donne strove to reassure him ; laid a 
hand on his shoulder; again speaking as 
gently as possible. 


Why 
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“Do you feel home-sick, Willie ?” 
‘It’s more that—that I haven’t got a 
home,” broke from the boy’s quivering 
lips, with phrase and accents of sincerity 
which touched the hearer profoundly. 

“Oh, don’t think that! Be sure your 
mother will make a home for you before 
long.” 

Willie looked up, became shamefaced, 
struggled to speak, and, after more 
encouragement, brought forth the news 
which weighed so upon his heart. 

‘* Mamma is going to be married, Sir.” 

Mr. Donne heard it without surprise or 
any other emotion. 

** She told you so? Why, then, you will 
have a home so much the sooner.” 

‘““No, Sir. She said I should live with 
my uncle and aunt just the same.’ 

‘The head master cleared his throat, 
again kindly patted the boy's shoulder, 
and began to discourse in set phrase. 

“‘My dear Willie, you have begun your 
experience of the troubles of life rather 
early, it is true, but remember that all 
trials, all sorrows, are for our ultimate 
good. Boys are sent to school that they 
may learn many other things besides 
lessons out of books. One of these things 
is manly independence. I am sure your 
mother has a satisfactory purpose in 
arranging thus for you. Doubtless she 
has observed that you are inclined to 
cling too much to the comforts of home ; 
she wishes to see you more like other 
boys—less sensitive, more vigorous. You 
are going through a period of rather hard 
discipline, but in the end you will reap a 


benefit. My boy, suffering is the price 
of all good things in this world. It is 


suffering that forms a manly character. 
It would never do if we had everything as 
we wished. The noblest minds have gone 
through the hardest discipline. . . .” 

With much else to the same effect. And 
Mr. Donne did not believe a word of it. 
His inner voice accompanied the audible 
with arunning comment. “‘Cant! Rubbish! 
Misery such as this never did anything 
but grievous harm to body and soul. Why 
haven’t you the honesty to keep silence, 
where truth cannot be told ?” 

Of a sudden he recollected a portion of 
his dreams at the village inn, that gro- 
tesque interview with the boy who was 
leaving school. It had never recurred to 
He fell into abrupt 


his mind till now. 
silence. 

Willie was no longer sobbing. 

“T will try, Sir,” he said, when Mr. 
Donne seemed to have ended his hortatory 
remarks, 
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*“*There’s a brave lad! Come, now, 
you must go out and join in the boys’ 
games. And—if ever you would like to 
speak to me in private about anything, 
don’t be timid. Come to me whenever 
you see me walking in the garden. 
There ’s no reason whatever to be afraid 
of me, I assure you.” ‘The head master 
smiled, averting his look. ‘Come as to 
a friend, my dear boy, and I will do my 
utmost to help you in trouble such as this, 
or any other.” 

A day or two, and all was as before. 
Mr. Donne had lost no dignity in the eyes 
of his subjects ; he swayed the sceptre with 
no less authority and grace than here- 
tofore. If he knew himself somewhat 
better, that was a purely private affair ; 
perhaps he murmured to himself the old 
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philosopher’s injunction, in Greek or in 
Latin, and felt that it had a fuller signi- 
ficance for him. But the strange experience 
in no way affected his conduct. 

When the head boy left school Mr. 
Donne imparted his final counsel with 
even more unction than of wont. 

** And one word more, of wider applica- 
tion. Whatever the path in which Provi- 
dence directs you, cultivate a reasonable 
contentment. There is a spirit abroad—a 
spirit of restlessness, of revolt. Be not 
misled by it. However dull, however 
wearisome your appointed task, discharge 
it thankfully; for, I assure you, there’s 
nothing so wholesome for man as steady 
and fruitful labour. Do not become the 
plaything of a restive imagination ; always 
consult your calm reason ; always——” 


LOVE AND GRIEF. 


Grief raised a tear-stained face to mine— 


Love, with a smile, looked up; 


I drove Grief harshly from my path, 


And drained Love’s sparkling cup. 


Languid with sweet satiety 


I lay when day was done— 


Then lo! Love raised her mask, and I 


Knew Love and Grief were one! 


M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 
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THE KING 


OF SPAIN. 


By ARTHUR LYNCH 


HE destiny of a great nation hangs 
upon the life of a very delicate boy. 
The young King of Spain, who has just 
completed his tenth year, is one of those 
monarchs, of whom Europe has seen many 
examples, who owe the security of their 
positions to their incapacity to govern. 
Were he double his present age and an 
active, vigorous young man, it 1s possible 
that he would find his throne in jeopardy ; 
but, being only ten years old and of the 
frailest constitution, it would appear that 
he is one of the most secure of the rulers 
of the world. 

To explain the balance of all the forces 
that keep his throne in equilibrium would 
lead too far from the immediate subject, 
and I will touch on politics only inasmuch 
as that may help to give a better impres- 
sion of the young King and his surround- 
ings. When I saw him first I was return- 
ing from a voyage during which I had 
the opportunity of making some study of 
that once mighty Spanish empire, and of 
considering the career of conquest of that 
race, the proudest, and perhaps the most 
brilliant, the world has ever known. 

I arrived in Madrid full of the glories of 
her history, and experienced that mingled 
disappointment and delight that almost 
invariably seizes one on entering into a 
capital of which fine visions have been 
conjured up in the imagination. The 
Spanish people had the indefinable air of 
a down-trodden race, yet with an air 
also of the dignity and pride which is part 
of their heritage. Their glories are gone, 
and they are now lagging behind in that 
spirit of enlightenment and in actual 
education such as serves to distinguish 
our modern civilisation from all those that 
have preceded it. 

Upon these reflections, however, I had 
arrived at the Royal Palace. It is a mag- 
nificent building, of the Classic style of 
architecture, gleaming with its white 
marble under the clear blue sky of Spain. 
Yet with its magnificence, the bareness of 
its surroundings, the unattractiveness of 
its general appearance as a dwelling- 
place, it looked to me rather like a big 


hotel or public institution. Lying within 
its scanty grounds, with no gardens, parks, 
or lawns to form an approach to its barren 
grandeur; flanked by paltry houses, and 
situated in an undistinguished quarter of 
the town near the shallow ditch which 
bears the famous name of the Manzanares, 
the Royal Palace looked somewhat forlorn 
in its splendour. 

The King and the Queen-Regent were 
announced to leave the Palace at three 
o’clock that afternoon, in order to pay a 
visit to the Cathedral of Saint Isidore. 
Long before the appointed hour a con- 
siderable number of people, perhaps five 
hundred, had gathered in the gravelled 
courtyard called the Plaza de Armes, 
awaiting the appearance of their Majesties. 
It was just about the period of an 
Anarchist attack on the King of Portu- 
gal, and of Anarchist demonstrations 
both in Lisbon and Madrid. Yet no 
special precautions seemed to have been 
taken to prevent persons with sinister 
intentions entering the precincts of the 
Palace. 

The Palace itself, it is true, is a per- 
fectly contained fortress, opening only by 
massive doors well guarded, and pre- 
sently, as the hour approached, a guard of 
soldiers were drawn up in double lines 
between which the royal carriage was to 
pass on its way from the Palace to the gate 
of the Plaza. 

The soldiers resembled the French, 
both in general appearance and in 
uniform. They wore red breeches, green 
gloves, and képis like those of the French, 
and although their discipline seemed rather 
free and easy, there was no fault to be 
found with the physique of the men. 
Shortly afterwards a bodyguard of about 
twenty of the household troops, corre- 
sponding to the English Horse Guards, 
caracoled up towards the Palace door— 
well-made and handsome fellows, looking 
magnificent in their white-plumed helmets, 
with their white buckskin breeches, top- 
boots, white gloves and gauntlets. The 
élite of the Spanish troops certainly yield 
to none that I have seen. I have seen 
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bigger and more powerful-looking men in 
the English and German armies, but none 
that excelled the Spaniards in their appear- 
ance of lithe, sinewy strength, combined 
with an indescribable martial air that 
recalled the dashing and chevalieresque 
days that are gone. 

The military band struck up the in- 
spiriting notes of the national hymn; 
there was a great show of officiousness on 
the part of the officers; the men ceased to 
laugh and talk, and tried to put on’a severe 
appearance of discipline; the door of the 
Palace swung open, and slowly the royal 
carriage rolled out between the lines. 
The Queen and the young King were 
sitting face to face. The Queen, who 
bowed continually from side to side, had 
nothing of regal aspect or distinction in 
her appearance. Neither tall nor short, 
nor stout nor thin, plainly dressed and 
plain in feature, Queen Maria Christina 
looked to be a woman who had had her 
full share of trouble in this world, and 
had been obliged to fight for her own 
hand. That, indeed, has been her 
history. 

Married to Alfonso XII. after the death 
of his first love, the beautiful and beloved 
Mercedes, Maria Christina, the daughter 
of the late Archduke Charles of Austria, 
knew that the heart of her husband was 
never with her. A foreigner in a nation 
of people proud by nature and suspicious 
by reason of the events of their history, 
the new Queen could seek in her troubles 
but little consolation or guidance from her 
husband, but she set herself resolutely to 
the task of gaining the respect and confi- 
dence of the people and the affection of 
the brilliant but unsteady Alfonso XII. 
The cherished memory of the past did not 
prevent the fickle monarch from seeking 
distractions elsewhere, and the Court was 
the scene of frequent dramas of jealousy 
and reproach between the royal pair. 

Maria Christina loved her consort, 
perhaps the more devotedly that that 
passion was repaid only by a cold esteem, 
and she mourned sincerely his untimely 
decease. It was after the death of 
Alfonso XII. that the little boy now 
Alfonso XIII. was born, May 17, 1886. 
Never was a life so frail. For weeks and 
months and years his health has needed 
the most constant attention, and during all 
that time his mother has been in constant 
attendance upon him. Her affection has 
in this case reaped its reward, for the little 
King seems now to give the promise of 
eventually reaching manhood’s estate. 
His mother has often declared that when 
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she dies the name Alfonso, so full of 
diverse memories of affection to her, will 
be found engraven on her heart. 

Alfonso XIII., when I saw him first, 
seated in his carriage, was a pale, thin, and 
delicate-looking little fellow. With his 
fair hair, inclined to be curly, his blue eye, 
and his face gentle in its expression 
of languor, the little King reminded me 
of that Philip IV. made famous by the 
pencil of Velasquez. The thin lips were 
almost bloodless, the features seemed too 
fatigued to possess any definite expression, 
except for the far-off look of dreaming and 
patience in the eyes. He smiled, never- 
theless, continuously, and rather drearily, 
and looked unmistakably bored. He 
seemed to be going through his after- 
noon’s drive as he would go through any 
other of his innumerable royal duties, 
obediently but mechanically. He was 
dressed in a sailor costume, his head 
bare—a small head, moreover, giving no 
promise of intellect; and the little boy, 
looking like one in the first days of con- 
valescence from some almost fatal fever, 
still smiled mechanically as the carriage 
rolled slowly on. 

A small guard of officers rode by the 
carriage, receiving occasional petitions 
from the people who lined the route, and 
presenting these petitions ceremoniously 
to the King. Alfonso XIII. made some 
pretence of reading them, and signified 
his gracious interest in the matters con- 
cerned. I had saluted the little King in 
recognition of his smiling glance, not 
with any idea of homage to royalty but 
with a natural movement of sympathy 
for a gentle but sickly boy, and with a 
dim sense of the glories of a once mighty 
and noble line ending in this feeble and 
flickering life. 

Subsequently I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of learning details of the personal 
life of the royal family and of the political 
conditions which surround them. 

Alfonso XIII. has an English governess 
amongst other instructors, but his educa- 
tion is under the direct and personal 
supervision of his mother. His exalted 
rank prevents him indulging in the usual 
sports of boyhood, and one of the stories 
related of him has a pathetic side in this 
respect. He was seen one day gazing 
with uncommon interest out of one of the 
windows of the royal palace in the direc- 
tion of the Manzanares. He was asked 
what he was looking at, and he pointed 
out a couple of urchins who were busy and 
happy making mud-pies, and Alfonso XIII. 
begged, even with tears in his eyes, to be 
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allowed to go and make mud-pies with 
them. He was little consoled by the 
information that etiquette forbade Kings to 
indulge in pastimes so unexalted. At 
other times Alfonso takes his monarchy 
more seriously, and frequently clinches an 
argument by announcing autocratically, ‘I 
am the King.” 

The Queen is very devout in her 
religious observances, and it is also, of 
course, quite in the traditions of Spanish 
royalty that Alfonso should be brought up 
in the very atmosphere of the Faith. The 
Pope himself is his sponsor, and on the 
occasion of the little King’s first com- 
munion the Holy Father sent him a special 
autograph letter. For some few days 
afterwards Alfonso was observed also to 
be very busy in literary duties, and at last 
he produced, in his boyish roundhand, a 
very fair autograph letter to the Pope in 
response. His mother looked over it, 
altered a misplaced capital letter, and 
handed it back. Alfonso was much 
chagrined at first, but, making a virtue of 
necessity, he said, ‘‘ Well, after all, this is 
my first autograph letter to his Holiness, 
and he will think I made the correction 
myself. Let it go!” 

Not long ago the King was taken to his 
first bull-fight. He was much pleased at 
first with the pomp and glitter and 
gorgeous pageantry that the Southern 


races know so well how to make effective, 
but when it came to the bull goring the 
defenceless horses with his “‘ spears ”—as 
they call the horns in bull-ring parlance 

Alfonso turned pale, became much terrified, 


and demanded to be taken home. This 
display of aversion to the national sport of 
Spain made an unfavourable impression 
on the populace, and indeed, if the King 
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had been a little older, it might have had 
serious political consequences. 

It is at San Sebastian that the King and 
his mother are happiest. This Spanish 
watering-place is one of the prettiest 
imaginable, with a small protected bay— 
beyond which, at a short distance, booms 
the great Atlantic—and a wide margin of 
sandy beach. The Queen lives there for 
some weeks every year en bourgeoise, enjoy- 
ing the sea-bathing herself, for she is an 
excellent swimmer, and allows the little 
King to gather some of the few real boyish 
pleasures of his life by capering about the 
strand and dabbling in the waves. 

Recently Alfonso celebrated his tenth 
birthday, receiving the Ambassadors of the 
nations in true royal style, and paying the 
customary visits to various institutions, 
distributing money to the peasantry close 
to Madrid, and, attired as a military cadet, 
receiving the acclamations of the multitude. 

In Madrid itself there is very little real 
fervour for royalty, but the irreconcilable 
Republicans are very few. The Oppor- 
tunists and the moderate Republicans are 
in the ascendant, and they recognise that 
perhaps the best form of government for 
Spain is a Liberal régime during the 
minority of a King, and with a Queen as 
regent who has made herself respected for 
her private character, and who does not 
unduly interfere with matters of State. 
For all these reasons, and particularly 
because the military party favour it, it 
seems probable that, now that his health 
is stronger, Alfonso XIII. may look for- 
ward to attaining his majority as one of 
the best established and least retrograde 
of the monarchs of Spain with which this 
present century has endowed that sorely 
tried nation. 
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BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAY. 


By ALGERNON 


EAH screamed as, in running from 
the Saw-pit Green, a hand seized 
her in the darkness. 

“Ssh! . . . Leah, is it you ? 

So firm was the grip that the startled 
girl for an instant mistook the nature of 
her assailant. The lowered urgent voice 
at once assured her upon this point, and 
she turned her fright into a resonant peal 
of laughter. 

‘“‘ Yes, what makes you so solemn, Jet?” 

A sound like a muffled anathema from 
a jay came from the other’s throat, and 
muttering “‘Come here,” she drew her 
captive some paces away with her. 

Dark and cold though these nights 
before Christmas were, there was fun in 
the village street. Cries and noisy laughter 
rent the air from different quarters, rose 
into the solid darkness, and floated away 
over the silent fields and up the hill to 
join the echoing mirth of the owls, who, 
too, seemed intent upon jollity in their 
own peculiar way. Nothing could be dis- 
tinguished here except when a rushing 
figure darkened a cottage window which 
showed a light, or when any wag suddenly 
disconcerted a prankish maiden by the 
flash of a match. 

Jet drewher friend away from the houses, 
not pausing until they reached an open 
piece of road below the village, where the 
absence of hedges and trees promised 
security from eavesdroppers. 

““Where be you going, Jet? 
to get back to r 

‘Listen, and don’t make such a row,” 
interposed the other. ‘ Will you have a 
lark?” 

“Who with ?” 

“‘ Me, of course. 
Bill Agg.” 

“Is he off with you? I just saw him 
larking with Nan Keyte, and I meant to 
tell you.” 

“Let him! But will you come into the 
belfry to-night ?” 

** What for ?” 

“Will youcome ? It be St. Thomas’s in 
the morning, and they ring at five o’clock.” 
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“‘ What, and stay in the belfry all night?” 

“That’s it.” 

The girls stared at each other in the 
dark, but the expression of their features 
was not distinguishable. 

“Not I!” cried Leah at last, turning 
round. “ You’ll perish with cold.” 

“Then don’t; but look here, Leah, if 
you tell any of them I’ll wring your 
neck.” 

“ All right,” rang through the darkness 
from the departing girl, and Jet was stand- 
ing alone. 

Anger against her timid friend she 
hardly felt, so consuming was the rage 
against a faithless lover. She went on 
down the road into the impenetrable 
darkness in fiery contemplation. The 
mirthful cries from the village which 
followed her added fuel to the blaze, 
recalling as they did the jeers of the 
bystanders who had overheard Agg’s 
scornful repudiation of herself, and em- 
phasising the unfamiliar sense of exile 
which now possessed her. 

Her craving for revenge was deep, nor 
was the manner of it undecided; but, 
despite a certain vigour of character, Jet 
was still a woman. A whole night in the 
church tower alone offered a grisly aspect 
even to her, and with the exception of 
Leah, there was nobody to whom she 
would entrust her intention. She found 
her way to the roadside and leaned over a 
gate, resting her flushed forehead on her 
hands. She had been scarcely a moment 
there when on acold gust of wind came 
the weird halloo of an owl from somewhere 
close beside her, followed directly by the 
second longer quavering cry, in which the 
peculiar effect of this bird’s unearthly note 
is especially found. Owls were familiar 
to Jet; still, they had lost none of their 
impressive sway over her mind. She could 
not pass a night alone with them in the 
dark. 

But she did not for that abandon her 
scheme. Five o’clock in the morning was 
the hour at which the men would come to 
the church for their customary peal, this 
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early musical celebration of the memory 
of St. Thomas being the accepted in- 
auguration of Christmas week’s festivities 
by the inhabitants of Elmsey. If Jet were 
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involuntarily as she hurried through the raw 
air, drawing a great black shawl tightly 
around her, and deadening her footsteps 
as much as she could on the way. 


She 


‘*] JUST SAW HIM LARKING WITH NAN KEYTE.” 


there by four she might still escape 
detection and accomplish her design. 

Still darker and still colder was it when, 
in these small hours before the winter 
dawn, the resolute girl stole from her 
mother’s cottage. Her teeth chattered 


had but a couple of hundred yards to go, 
and then she was at the churchyard gate. 
As she opened this noiselessly she heard 
only the wind whispering in the old 
yew-tree among the graves, and the 
noise of a cock in a distant farmyard. 








Not even a streak of light or cloud form 
was in the sky. 

The sound of the key turning in the 
great lock was exaggerated by her fancy, 
seeming loud enough to disturb the dead, 
and as she pushed the heavy door open, it 
groaned solemnly, sending a suggestion 
of such sepulchral vastness through the 
dark yawning church as almost to daunt 
the intrepid girl in her enterprise. But 
she screwed up her courage, and eventually 
succeeded in locking herself in. The 
great key which she had obtained was that 
of the north door (the ringers had their 
own entrance at the foot of the tower), 
and as she drew it out of the lock it 
slipped from her fingers and fell upon the 
stone floor. The loud report which rang 
through the church, instead of dismaying, 
put fresh courage into Jet, and when she 
had got the key safely in her pocket she 
felt her way boldly between the pews. 

In ascending the steep and narrow steps 
of the tower, the girl allowed herself a bit 
of candle, but blew it out when she came 
to the chamber above, and had renewed 
her acquaintance with its bearings. This 
was an empty room between the bell- 
chamber overhead and the ringing-chamber 
on the ground of the church beneath, 
through the centre of which the ropes 
accordingly passed. A plain ladder erected 
perpendicularly gave access to the upper 
storey. The floor was covered to the 
depth of a foot with the twigs which the 
jackdaws carried, and it was Jet’s first 
care, as soon as she had resigned herself 
to the darkness, to clear these away from 
a hole through which one of the bell-ropes 
passed, and which must serve as her point 
of observation of what should take place 
below. Ultimately, Jet extended herself 
at full length on the twigs with her face 
resting near to the aperture which she 
commanded. 

Some time before five o’clock there were 
candles alight, and an uproar of tongues 
had routed the silence of the church. 
Not only the ringers had assembled, but 
also a number of the villagers who were 
interested in the proceedings, for it was 
not quite an ordinary occasion. In addi- 
tion to the peal due to the honoured 
memory of St. Thomas, the time had been 
chosen (as Jet had learned overnight) for 
the settlement of a dispute as to some 
technical skill between two of the ringers, 
and the friends of each naturally wished 
to be present to adjudicate upon it. Upon 
occasions of this sort, the belfry, as the 
ringing-chamber was called here, became 
a pot-house, the solid stone table which 
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occupied the centre holding the various 
vessels of liquor which had been provided 
out of the funds collected in the parish. 
Those who were not preparing to be 
engaged with the ropes were sitting or 
standing about in positions most agreeable 
to themselves. The six ringers had their 
hands upon the ropes awaiting the signal 
from their leader, who was none other 
than William Agg; and a few minutes 
later the clang of the bells broke forth 
over a stretch of dark and silent country, 
awakening some who were in their 
beds, and weaving pleasant threads into 
the dreams of those who continued 
sleeping. 

Talk was intermittent so long as the 
ringers were in action, but when the bells 
had at length “ fallen in peal,” and the 
bell-ropes had dropped from the men’s 
hands, conversation became general, while 
the ringers applied themselves with satis- 
faction to the cups. 

“* Well, that be a uncommon good touch, 
however,” remarked several. 

“‘ What be your name for that, Bill ?” 
asked one, ignorant of the secrets of 
change-ringing. 

“It ben’t no regular peal, mun; it be a 
form o’ Stedman’s minors.” 

“Well, it have a good effeck, that’s 
certain. Ha’n’t it, Jethro?” 

“Grand to a certainty. It be a funny, 
curious concern this change-ringing, as ’e 
call it. Ye seem to have quite a science 
at it, Gearge. I never studied it myself. 
My bias were another way.” 

“The Blue Bell way, eh, Jethro?” 
interposed a facetious neighbour. 

‘*No, no, Thomas; I beunt no hand at 
the drink. Nobody can’t say that of I. 
Can ’em, David Keyte ?” 

“T’ll not say as they can,” replied 
Keyte, the religious man of the group, 
and presumably appealed to on _ that 
account. ‘ But ye’ve a power oO’ 
room for amendment, Jethro, in other 
directions. Not as I find fault with no 
man but myself; very far from it.” 

“Hand me the jug over here, Luke,” 
exclaimed one of the ringers. ‘“‘ It be dry 
work whether or no.” 

““Of course. It must be despert hard 
work.” 

““Not so hard as you’d think,” inter- 
posed another, ‘“‘when you once get ’em 
at hand-stroke. It be the risin’ on ’em as 
give the work.” 

“‘Eess, so I’ve heard said afore. But 
my father’d used to tell of old Timothy 
Collett as un could rise three bells i’ peal 
of ’imself, all at the same time like.” 
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“Why, that be nothing, mun. Here be 
William Agg and George Coldicott a- going 
to rise four for a crown this very morning.” 
“By gum, I'd like to see that, however.’ 


** That beunt no difficult concern. Dk 
Sandles o’ Westcombe can rise five.” 
“Hast zeen un?” bawled out Agg, 


turning abruptly with the liquor dropping 
from his moustache. 

**Noa, but I’ve been telled by they as 
has.” 

“Then don’t ’e talk o’ things as’e knows 
nothing on. I ringed Dick for a gallon 
but last Restoration Day—ye were judge, 
wasn’t ’e, George P—and un couldn’t rise 
no more nor three, however. And then 
we broke a stay and very near hes neck. 
Didn’t we, George ?” 

“That we did,” laughed George. 

“ Ay, that be how I heard it,” exclaimed 
another of Agg’s supporters, laying down 
an ale-pot with a clank. 

“* Well, some tells the tale different. I 
don’t believe as we got fair play.” 

‘Don’t ’e begin that, , James, for’e 
know nothing about it.’ 

“‘T’ll tell ’e what, Jim,” shouted Agg 
aggressively, “I’ll rise ’e four for a quart 
after I have done with George Coldicott ? 
"Ult ?” 

“I ben’t no ringer, 
the other. 

“Then hold your jaw. 
bist ready ?” 

At this signal the table was immediately 
cleared, and George Coldicott jumped 
upon it. He proceeded to tie the end of 
a rope round each knee, and then had two 
others placed in his hands. Thus he began 
slowly to raise the bells, moving hands 
and legs in regular succession. All eyes 
were fixed upon him as he stood upright 
upon the table. 

While these preparations were being 
made the religious David Keyte displayed 
considerable uneasiness. His eye glanced 
nervously around the company, until it 
rested upon an old man who had just 
taken a seat upon the parish coffer, and he 
presently drew in that direction. 

**T don’t like these doings, Simon,” said 
Keyte in a nervous undertone when he had 
taken a seat by the old man’s side. ‘“ No 
good ’ull come of them.” 

‘** What be the start now, David ?” asked 
the elder in surprise. 

“T can’t think as these doings be 
according to religious principles.” 

“Don’t ’e bother your head about 
religious principles, mun ; it ben’t Sunday. 
And you a young man an’ all.” 

“* That be true, of course ; but I can’t be 


> don’t 


mun,” protested 


Now, George, 
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off thinking as us be doing wrong. Ye’ll 
remember that verse of the Gospel about 
the money-changers and they as sold doves, 
and how the Lord druv ’em all out, 
saying: ‘It is written my house shall be 
called the house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.’” 

** Why, what bist a-talking about, David 
Keyte ?” cried out a neighbour who 
chanced to overhearthe remark. ‘ There 
bent no thieves here. Yer religion be 
getting past a-bearing.” 

Nobody else noticed it, as all were 
intent upon watching the feat of the bell- 
ringer. 

“Don’t ’e think as there be some 
resemblance in a manner, Simon?” 

“I can’t say as I do, David. But I was 
never much of a hand at religion. It be 
what the old men had used to do when I 
were a boy, however, and they ’d ought to 
ha’ knawed what were right religion better 
’an we. My father in his latter days was 
quite one for religion, in his plain way, of 
course, and he’d used to come and sit on 
this very coffer when us were a-ringing. 
He never said as we were a den o’ thieves, 
and yet I can tell ’e, David, as we did all 
manner at that time o’ day.” 

There were shouts of applause as Col- 
dicott, who had wielded successfully his 
four bells, drew to a close. One hand 
after another, and similarly knee after knee 
was drawn up as the bells described their 
circle from “hand stroke” to “ back 
stroke”; but with infinite skill the man 
overcame the resistance and stood erect 
before them all. This his own friends 
proclaimed to be hard to beat, and again 
accorded him vociferous applause. Having 
dropped the two ropes which occupied his 
hands, the ringer proceeded to untie those 
which bound his legs, an operation which 
was regarded with unquiet solemnity by 
the sensitive Keyte. Just as the second 
rope seemed on the point of falling from 
him, by some unaccountable movement 
the man was thrown from his balance, and 
amid uproarious mirth fell in a heap to the 
floor. The malevolent rope continued to 
dangle and to dance as though taking a 
full part in the fun which it had occasioned. 

“I knawed it ’ud be,” observed Keyte 
aside to his old companion. ‘“ Med ha’ 
broke hes neck. There ’ll be a judgment 
on it, I’ll warrant ’e.” 

“Ye go whum, David, if ye be in 
anguish,” exclaimed the old man petu- 
lantly through his laughter. ‘I cannot 
abide your maundering.” 

But curiosity got the better even of 
David for a short time longer. He 
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watched Agg with a dull reflective eye as 
the overbearing champion attached the 
ropes to himself according to his own 
secret cunning, and his gaze continued 
fixed upon him through the antics which 
followed, with a growing intensity of dis- 
approval and distrust. Agg handled the 
ropes with the skill and confidence of an 
expert to the muttered approbation of his 
friends, and for a time all went well. 
After the bells, however, had been in full 
easy swing for some seconds, without 
notice and without any apparent cause, a 
change came over the movements of the 
man, and there was irregularity among the 
bells. The onlookers murmured surprise 
and discontent, especially zealous ones 
flinging out excited appeal. Suddenly, all 
the voices ceased, until after a moment’s 
impressive pause they united again in one 
subdued and awe-struck ‘‘ Gum !” 

After being overturned by what was 
apparently his loss of control over the 
bells, Agg had been by a single jerk 
hauled half-way to the roof, and there 
hung suspended, legs uppermost. As part 
of his special method consisted in fasten- 
ing the ropes to his arms as well as legs, 
instead of merely holding the two hand 
ones as Coldicott had done, the man 


dangled powerless in mid-air. 
The first shock of surprise and fright in 
the onlookers quickly gave place to a 


volley of laughter as Agg began to cut so 
ludicrous a figure under the manipulation 
of the bells. The ropes tugged irregularly 
this way and that as the bells revolved on 
their well-oiled wheels, and if these had 
been heavier would undoubtedly have 
torn his limbs asunder, so angry were they 
at the indignity to which they were being 
subjected. 

“Ye’ve turned a bell, Bill!” shouted 
one from amidst the mirth below. ‘ Hold 
on a minute, and I ’ll go up into the loft.” 

From Bill came only curses loud and 
deep as he fought with the ropes. 

There was a cry of assent as the volun- 
teer seized a candle in his fingers, and 
stepped to the little door in the corner, 
which gave entrance to the stairs into the 
tower. He flung the door open, and was 
leaning forward to ascend when his eye 
fell upon something on the bottom step. 
With a fearsome ejaculation he dropped 
the candle, and hurling himself backwards, 
overturned in his flight those who were 
pressing on his heels. 

“Didn't I say it?” shrieked David 
Keyte, as, catching the deadly fright of the 
assembly, he joined in the stampede to 
the door, by which alone there was escape 
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from the church. 
remained. 

One candle was left burning, by which 
all had perceived the grim apparition which 
had frustrated their intentions on behalf of 
Agg. A tall black figure had issued from 
the belfry doorway, and, although without 
apparent eyes, seemed to stand there in 
contemplation of the field. It remained 
motionless until the last had gone, and 
then, advancing to where the candle 
stood, Jet took the shawl from her head, 
and with the light full upon her features, 
gazed upwards at her prisoner and 
smiled. Defiant and beautiful she looked 
there. 

By dint of much struggling with the 
ropes Agg had succeeded in raising his 
body to a horizontal position, and as he 
clung there he glowered down upon the 
triumphant girl with features resembling a 
gargoyle. The practical difficulties of his 
situation, perhaps, precluded all super- 
stitious suggestion in his case, the savage 
expressions of rage with which he greeted 
Jet showing his ready perception of her 
trick. 

** Will you have some beer, Bill ?” asked 
she, raising an empty cup above her head, 
but there came no response. The man’s 
eyes were now averted from her, and his 
hands were busy. Hearing the voices, 
one of the crowd huddled in the darkness 
outside ventured to put his head through 
the doorway, and supported by another, 
presently entered. Recognising the girl 
who stood there, and the quarrel between 
her and Agg being familiar matter, the 
explanation of the ghostly doings passed 
quickly out to their companions, who 
celebrated alike their deliverance from 
superstitious terrors and their appreciation 
of the bold joke in one long whoop of 
mirth, which rang through the hollow 
darkness of the church and broke the 
stillness of the winter morning for a mile 
around. 

** Her’ve done you, Bill,” came from the 
tongues of those who were venturing in, 
and Jet, seeing her purpose accomplished 
and Agg an object of ridicule to all his 
friends, disappeared again in the darkness 
of the tower stairway. Just as she went, 
Agg had succeeded in untying the rope 
which bound one of his arms, and with 
the liberated hand he drew a knife from 
his pocket, with which he cut through the 
rest. To the supreme astonishment of 
those below, in an instant he was sliding 
to the ground, the bell with which his 
movements communicated tolling quickly 
as he did so. 


In a minute not one 
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Ready to greet him with mirth, a com- 
panion thrust upon him a beaker of ale, 
which Agg in silence dashed to the 
ground, as with a scowl he passed to 
the doorway through ‘which Jet had 
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disappeared a moment before. A silence 
fell on all, and the sounds of the man’s 
heavy boots clumsily ascending the dark 
and narrow steps between the walls alone 
broke the stillness of the church. One 





**WILL YOU HAVE SOME BEER, BILL?’ ASKED SHE, RAISING 
AN EMPTY GLASS ABOVE HER HEAD. 
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man, who was looking upwards, saw one 
of the cut ropes disappear through its hole 
above. Jet had gone up to liberate her 
prisoner, and expecting to find the rope 
heavy with his weight, had pulled it up 
unintentionally. She tried another. 

‘“* What be the man about ?” asked one, 
looking at his neighbour. 

‘“What a fool we be if we can’t take a 
bit of a joke like that. Why, I mind 
when x 

All faces were turned upon one another, 
and then in grim silence turned simul- 
taneously to the roof, whence had come a 
piercing sound, followed by a noise of 
scuffling. 

“Did Jet go into the loft?” asked one 
hurriedly, recognised as an old lover of 
Jet’s. 

“Ay, that her did, Thomas,” said the 
only one who could find a voice. 

The first speaker walked to the foot of 
the steps and shouted out, “Bill! Jet!” 

No answer came, only the echo from 
the dark and hollow tower. All faces were 
eagerly strained in the same direction in 
affrighted silence. Even the creaking of 
a pew in the church was audible. 

“The Lord forgive me!” cried David 
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“I’ve stayed 


Keyte flying to the door. 
too long.” 

Nobody heeded him, all being too intent 
upon the excited action of that old lover 
of Jet’s. Without another word, he had 
seized the one remaining candle, and with 
it he passed rapidly to the narrow staircase, 
leaving utter darkness and high suspense 
behind. 

All breaths were held and all ears 
strained, to catch the sound of the ascend- 
ing footsteps. They ceased, and a deathly 
pause ensued. Again there were move- 
ments: crackling of sticks as under a 
heavy tread audible to those at the foot of 
the stairs. The uncertain light of the 
candle had been visible at the top; sud- 
denly it went out. 

“**St want a light, Tom?” shouted one 
below. 

“Oh, Jet!” came in a harrowing tone 
from the darkness above, and then a torrent 
of sobs. 

Two others, taking matches, went up to 
see, and half an hour later the silent gloom 
before the dawn alone reigned throughout 
the church, while the wind which ushered 
in St. Thomas’s Day began to sigh around 
the tower. 








WILMINGTON AND THE LONG 





MAN. 


By GEORGE CLINCH. 


F the many thousands of railway 
passengers who annually travel 
through Sussex on their journey to or 
from Hastings, Eastbourne, and other 
adjacent seaside resorts, there must be 
many who pass by the fine downs in the 
vicinity of Polegate in entire ignorance 
of the fact that they have been near to, 
and within sight of, one of the most 
interesting monuments of hoary antiquity 
to be found throughout the kingdom. 

The South Downs, from the Devil’s 
Dyke to Beachy Head, present a panorama 
of scenery which, compared with the sur- 
rounding pastoral and agricultural surface, 
may be pronounced bold and romantic. 
About midway between Berwick and Pole- 
gate stations, at a point where the side of 
the hill is very precipitous, those who know 
exactly the spot where to look will be able 
to see from the railway-carriage windows 
a sort of rude imitation of the human form, 
outlined in white. The figure, which is 
between two hundred and three hundred 
feet in height, holds a long staff in each 
hand. This is “The Long Man of 
Wilmington,” once the centre of pro- 
found veneration and worship, but now 
merely an object of interest to the curious. 

The Wilmington Long Man belongs 
essentially to an age which has passed 
entirely away. It has outlived even the 
popular veneration which usually clings to 
monuments of antiquity. The shepherd 
or the ploughman, upon being questioned 
on the point, will account for the origin of 
this gigantic figure by attributing it to the 
exertions of the monks of Wilmington 
Priory when they had nothing better 
to do. 

It is worthy of note that a somewhat 
similar gigantic figure at Cerne Abbas, in 
Dorsetshire, is also popularly credited with 
a similar origin. It is scarcely necessary 


to add that the explanation is, in both 
cases, entirely erroneous: the cult of 
which these gigantic figures are but faint 
traces had no relation to Christianity, but 
was closely akin to that religion which 
taught the worship of natural objects and 
material forms. 





In order to obtain an adequate idea of 
this great hillside figure, dominating the 
surrounding country, and appearing to 
watch as guardian over the little village 
below, it is desirable to approach it afoot, 
tramping along the winding lanes as the 
pilgrims of old must have tramped when 
they came hither on the occasion of some 
great religious festival. Seen from afar, 
the figure does not appear to be of 
remarkable size, but gradually, as one 
approaches the hill, it assumes an im- 
posing and definite shape. 

The figure, about 240 ft. in height, was 
merely shaped in the turf, so as to allow the 
chalk to appear through. In the course of 
time these depressions in the surface 
became almost imperceptible, and to such 
an extent was the figure neglected that at 
last it was only possible to make out the 
form at a distance when the slight hollows 
were marked by drifted snow or when the 
oblique rays of the rising or setting sun 
threw them into deep shadow. In order 
to preserve the form of the Long Man, and 
to render it at the same time easily dis- 
tinguishable at a distance, the outline was 
marked by a single line of white bricks 
placed closely together. The effect has 
been to produce a somewhat startling 
figure, which is plainly visible in fine 
weather from a great distance. 

There are in different parts of the 
country other examples of extremely rude 
and early hillside figures; and, although 
the very fact of their great antiquity 
renders it unlikely that historical or docu- 
mentary evidence will be forthcoming as 
to their design or precise purpose, it is 
very satisfactory to find that an explanation 
has been found which will at once account 
for many of their peculiarities. 

The theory is that these are sacrificial 
figures. We learn from the writings of 
Cesar that the Gauls (and the Britons were 
doubtless included) had figures of vast 
size, the limbs of which, formed of osiers, 
they filled with living men. The figure 
was ultimately fired, and the miserable 
victims perished in the flames. It has 
been imagined by some that the objects 
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described by Czsar were a sort of wicker- 
basket of vast size, shaped like a human 
being; but Strabo informs us that in 
these figures were wood for fuel, cattle, 
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features—the huge human form and the 
arena—we shall probably approximate 
towards the mark, still more so if we can 
show that the two united came under the 
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and several kinds of wild beasts; and this 
clearly shows that the figures could not 
have been the basket-work idol indicated 
in our popular representations, but rather 
an arena. ‘‘ Now,” says one writer on the 
subject, “‘if we can unite these two 


special description Cesar gives of the 
British deity already mentioned. . . . In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Czsar’s 
landing is such an image, 24o0ft. high, 
and on so steep a slope of a hill (about 
50 deg.) as to look almost upright; this 
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figure, fenced round in the manner cus- 
tomary with the Britons in their defences 
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represented an almost upright human 
figure, and at the same time an arena.” 

The deity that Czsar mentions as the 
one of whom the Britons had images is 
thus described: ‘‘ They consider him their 
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cuide in travelling on their journeys, and 
believe him to have very great influence 
over the acquisition of gain and mercantile 
transactions.” The staves shown in the 
hands of the Long Man at Wilmington 
are regarded as symbols of a pilgrim. 
Moreover the position of the Wilmington 
figure in the centre of that locality which 
had the greatest mercantile dealings with 
the Continent may be regarded as a par- 
ticularly appropriate one for the represent- 
ation of the figure of a deity of commerce. 
The probability is, therefore, that Czsar 
had this and other similar hillside sculptures 
in his mind when he wrote the account to 
which reference has been made. 

There is a local saying in Sussex, pro- 
bably of great antiquity, in which the 
Long Man is mentioned in reference to 
the weather. It runs— 

When Firle Hill and Long Man has a cap, 

We at A’ston gets a drap. 

Firle Hill, or Beacon, is a well-known 
height of the South Downs, and the 
“cap” referred to is a covering of clouds 
or mist. 

In addition to this highly curious figure, 
Wilmington possesses several other 
attractive features. Near the parish 


church (itself a fine old building) there 
still remain considerabie portions of a 
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monastic establishment which once existed 
here. This house at Wilmington was an 
alien cell belonging to the Abbey of 
Grestein, near Honfleur, in the diocese of 
Lisieux. It was probably never a very 
important or wealthy priory. In the first 
year of Henry V. its possessions were 
given to the Dean and Chapter of Chi- 
chester, and with them it remained until 
the time of Elizabeth. The entrance gate- 
way still stands, and there is a vaulted cellar 
in good preservation under the remains of 
the priory itself, which have been con- 
verted into a farm-house. What was once 
the chapel, an apartment with an arched 
roof of timber, has long since been con- 
verted into the principal sitting-room of 
the house. 

The village of Wilmington, which is 
pleasantly situated near the foot of the 
downs, amidst a profusion of beautiful 
trees, is approached by a narrow lane com- 
manding views of the church, with its 
ancient yew-tree, and beyond, on the side 
of the hill, the remarkable ‘‘ Long Man,” 
the presiding genius of the locality. It is 
placed too far from the railway stations to 
be much frequented by visitors, and so it 
has managed to preserve an air of primitive 
quietude which is not often found so near 
our fashionable seaside watering-places. 















































A PLAYING OF “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
By EDGAR TURNER. 


HE old lady seemed thankful and 
content, and it was fitting that she 
should so seem, and that she should smile 
and murmur “ Yes” when the chance 
visitor came and asked if she were happy. 
The workhouse is one of the best of the 
London workhouses, and the guardians 
are the kindest of the London guardians. 
The old lady had much to be thankful for, 
and the soft-spoken ‘ Yes” was a natural 
and expected answer. To her the house 
was simply a house, a walling out of the 
wind and the cold. The days of her work 
were done, and to them had succeeded a 
time of rest. Without effort and with ° 
hands folded in her lap she drifted slowly 
along a warmed and lighted way to the 
yet greater rest that was whispered to be 
beyond. Yes; the way was warmed and 
lighted, and it seemed that the traveller 
was thankful and content, and sometimes 
one saw her eyes uplifted and her lips 
moving as if in expression of the gratitude; 
sometimes so, but sometimes one saw the 
eyes in sorrowful downward gaze, and the 
lips in trembling movement that was not 
of words, and, seeing, knew the measure 
of the happiness. The old lady had a 
past that to her was history; and always 
when the traveller has lived, the beginning 
of the way is the dying from life, the end 
is the dying from the memory of life. 
When there has been no living, but only a 
time of eating and drinking, there is no 
memory, there is a further time of eating 
and drinking and a- one dying only. 
Sometimes, then, the lips were faintly 
trembling and the eyes were gazing sorrow- 
fully downward; the clouding of remem- 
brance and regret was between the woman 
and the clear happiness. 

This is a world of facts, and not of 
sentiment, says one, with store of houses 
and lands, and sons and friends, and if the 
flotsam of the sea of circumstance find 
quiet water before the final passing 
beneath, there is call for gratefulness and 
not for lamentation. Yes, this is a world 
of facts—the workhouse is a fact, and the 
quiet water is a fact; the pictures of the 





past that come in light and in darkness 
are imaginations which go at quick passing 
of the hand across the eyes. The old lady 
was happy enough : the rooms were warm 
and the food was good; papers and books 
lay here and there for her and the others 
to read; at times good men and women 
came with entertainment of speaking and 
singing; at times good men and women 
put money together, and she and the 
others were taken to the country, and for 
a few hours breathed the breath of the 
trees and the fields; at times, nay, once a 
fortnight (in some workhouses it is but 
once a month), she was free to pass 
through the iron gate, and to walk in the 
streets and the parks, or to visit what 
friends might still be left to her. The old 
lady was happy enough : may God help all 
old ladies whose happiness is as was her 
happiness ! 

She had a past that to her was history ; 
and as in garrulity of age she would tell 
the history to all who cared to listen, so 
now, without reproach, may I tell it to 
you. Long, long ago she was a singer 
and an actress, and her name was one of 
the hundred names: forty years since and 
in years yet longer dead she played in 
opera, and bowed to the shouting of 
thousands of listening men and women, 
and was flushed and beautiful at the 
triumph and the praise. Evil days had 
followed, how and whether quickly or 
after stretch of good, I know not; perhaps 
brighter stars arose and paled her light, 
perhaps the stars were not more bright 
but the people were eager for change, for 
anything that was new. Be the cause what 
it may, the evil days surely followed, and 
the woman commenced a bitter struggling 
for the right to live and to become old. 
Through space of years there were both 
friends and enemies, and the fight moved 
backward and forward; but to the years a 
time succeeded when the helping hands 
were none and the strikers were many, and 
then with weeping and beating of bosom 
the struggler gave up the struggle and 
died into the house where now in memory 
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she lived. But the outline of the history I 
have given you may deepen and shade 
from your own study of the little tragedies; 
to me the picture is complete, the arrange- 
ments of colour blend easily the one with 
the other. Perhaps to you, too, the out- 
line is sufficient, and you will understand 
what now I write : something I will tell of 
the thoughts and doings of the old lady 
on a day of the November last gone by. 
The Covent Garden Theatre had 
been swept and gilded, and a season 
of opera had been begun and was draw- 
ing to a close. The newspapers con- 
tained daily advertisement of the arrange- 
ments of the week; and although the 
paper the old lady held in her hand, like 
all that came to the room, was two days 
old, the paragraph at the head of one of 
the columns was sufficient announcement ; 
its prospective notice had become present. 
“The Bohemian Girl” was promised to 
be played on the Saturday. The old lady 
read through the names “ Valkyrie,” 
‘* Tannhiauser,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and they were strange to her and awoke 


” 


no memory echo; but at “ The Bohemian ~ 


Girl” she leaned back, and in fancy again 
saw a sea of faces below and around her, 
and in fancy again sang and acted in the 
role of the lost child grown to a beautiful 
passionate woman. Forty years ago! 
There was a tear on her cheek at the 
thought of the then and the now. The 
women will remember, and fancy, and 
then weep at the fancy. Flowers had 
been thrown to the stage-front and lifted 
and given to her at each scene and act; 
and when the playing was ended people 
had waited about the theatre door, and 
had gone only when she had passed 
through them to her carriage. The days 
of the present were dull and broken by no 
emotion ; the flowers and the people and 
the carriage were but as a vivid and unfor- 
gotten dream. Other tears fell, and with 
slow-moving hand she brushed the wet 
away; but now to the sentiment of the 
past there came gradual mingling with the 
facts of the present; and now there was 
almost brightness in the woman’s eyes as 
she stood up and began to reason with the 
thought. 

The day was the day on which for a 
few hours one was permitted to go into 
the world beyond the workhouse, and 
it was the day on which “ The Bohemian 
Girl” was to be played. Might not she 
who had sung and acted now listen and 
watch ? Might not she who had looked 
upon the thousands now look with the 
thousands ? Quickly questioned the 
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thought, and quickly the wish made 
answer; the eyes became more bright, 
and the “might” gave place to “‘ would.” 
She who had played would watch a play- 
ing; she who had been praised would 
praise. 

The old lady passed out through the 
gate and walked very slowly up the 
street—a study in grey. The oval-fronted 
bonnet was grey; the hair beneath was 
grey; the thin cheeks were grey; the 
shawl was grey; the short skirt was grey; 
maybe the heart itself was grey. Slowly 
up the street, and up the other streets, she 
went on her way to the home of one who 
had been worsted but not utterly beaten 
in the struggle, and who, of the many, was 
still her friend. Sons and daughters— 
usual friends of the old—she had none. 
The facts and the sentiment moved 
together and became plans. The work- 
house regulations bade that at seven she 
should be within the walls again ; but if 
of a little her friend would give a little, at 
seven she would be on the theatre-steps 
awaiting the opening of the doors and the 
upward climb. There was only the doubt 
of the gift—of the means to the end; 
and the doubt was soon to go, for the 
poor are always good to the poor, and 
the friend was a fnend of years. Late that 
afternoon two old ladies drank tea together, 
and talked of the days gone by; later yet, 
one, with a shilling in her hand, walked 
towards Covent Garden and the theatre. 
The plan had been found good and was 
being raised into action. 

It was early, and she was one of the first 
to come; and on the step before the door 
she stood, a weak little woman between 
two tall strong men. The minutes passed, 
and, with good-humoured pushing and 
crowding, more people, many more, 
gathered about the door; a faintness was 
upon the old lady, and she was breathing 
quickly, and silently praying that the way 
might soon be opened. A little longer, 
and there came help to her: one of the 
two men looked down and saw the worn 
face and the grey setting, and in pity 
whispered to his friend, and there was an 
outward movement and then more space 
for her to stand. So now, fairly comfort- 
ably, she waited until at the noise of 
sliding bolts the crowd pressed close ; 
again in pity the two men whispered, 
and then one took the arm beneath the 
grey shawl while the other pushed towards 
the ticket-box. It was a long, quick 
climb, and, despite the helping hand, the 
old lady was tired and breathless when 
they reached the gallery floor and, still 
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THE POOR ARE ALWAYS GOOD TO THE POOR, AND THE FRIEND WAS A FRIEND OF YEARS. 
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quickly, moved between the seats. But 
presently, in the front row and very near 
the middle, they found room, and she had 
time of rest and breathing. With some- 
thing of colour in her face and with hands 
crossed and trembling, she sat and looked 
away to the empty orchestra and the 
painted curtain; then, closing her eyes, 
she leaned back, and the fancies of the 
darkness came and went. 

The hurrying to and fro among the seats 
behind was done, and from end to end the 
gallery was filled; the body of the house 
and the windows of the boxes were no 
longer dull and empty, but were bright 
with the dresses of women; the musicians 
had filed into the orchestra, and the sounds 
of the tuning of strings were discordant in 
the air; the moment of commencement 
was near. The old lady moved a little and 
looked again towards the stage ; her hands 
were still trembling in their clasp, and the 
colour had faded from her cheeks; the 
pushing and running had been beyond her 
strength, and the faintness was slow to 
lift. ‘There was the noise of clapping, and 
she saw the conductor step to his place 
and bow, and turn to his book; then high 
to where she sat came the soft beginning 
of the overture, and afterwards the fuller 
melody. Like a voice of old days was the 
music; and as she heard she knew that 
again she was present at a playing of 
“The Bohemian Girl.” 

The women will remember, and fancy, 
and then weep at the fancy; there was the 
wet of tears on the thin face that looked 
from the gallery as the last bars of the 
overture sounded and the curtain rolled up 
and showed the chorusing gipsies. But 
as yet there seemed no cause for tears; 
she who was to sing her love for Thaddeus 
sat silent in the room to the right of the 
stage and awaited her call; the woman 
who watched was yet to see the rival 
Arline, and to listen to the breathing of 
the passion she herself had breathed ; 
there seemed no cause, save that the 
woman was a woman, and that there are 
tears of the eye as well as tears of the 
heart. One by one the minutes passed, 
and with them the movements of the 
play; the child was found and lost, the 
health of the Emperor was drunk to or 
was scorned, the villagers were grouped 
in half circle around their count, and the 
prayers were chanted; the curtain rose 
and fell, and the years, which in the mimic 
life are but as moments, went swiftly by. 
Now followed the time of the first love 
duet of Thaddeus and Arline, the time of 
holding of hands and touching of lips. 
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Again the musicians played, and the music 
was familiar to-all, and all leaned forward 
to hear. From her place above the old 
lady looked and saw the coming of the 
girl who was to sing the song she had 
sung, and saw the greeting and the long 
caress. 

“T will tell my dream,” said Arline, 
and the people hushed and listened as she 
began the telling, and the “‘I dreamt that 
I dwelt in marble halls” rose in the air, 
rose full yet softly. Now well might the 
old lady have wept, now well might the 
tears have passed quickly from heart to 
eye—lifting of veil of years, mockery of 
fact and dream, changing pictures of 
palace and workhouse ; well might the old 
lady have wept. But in her eyes was no 
sign of the playing on the strings of her 
heart: quietly she sat, with face white and 
set and hands crossed in lap, the nervous 
tapping of finger upon finger alone 
speaking of the stir within. Perchance 
the call was beyond the answering of 
tears; perchance there is a bewilderment 
of sorrow which knows no expression ; 
perchance the glistening in the eyes of 
the other women was nothing, was but as 
the crying of children. In quietness the 
woman looked and listened. 

“But I also dreamt, which pleased me 
most, that you loved me still the same,” 
sang Arline, and took the hand of 
Thaddeus, and gazed into his face. New 
mockery of pictures passing through the 
mind, new playing upon heart-strings that 
were near to breaking; now well might 
the old lady have wept, now well might 
the relief have come. But, as before, she 
sat with dry eyes in white set face, and 
with fingers gently beating together; and 
as before the other women heard the words 
and the music, and were as unreason- 
ing children. There had been a love in 
the life of the woman, as in the lives of all 
women; maybe a love that was strong in 
the days of triumph, weak and dying in 
the after days; maybe a love that was 
richer, that had lasted into the time of 
struggling and made the struggling easier ; 
maybe the one, maybe the other, even so 
a love that had left the life, a love that was 
dead and cold. Very tired seemed the 
thin white face, and very gentle was the 
movement of the hands. 

Again there was the music, and the 
dream, and the happiness of the dream: 
““That you loved me, you loved me still 
the same,” passionately sang Arline, and 
bowed to the clappings that followed quick 
and fast. The dream was told, and it was 
now while yet the dreamer bowed and 
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waited for the quiet, and while yet the 
noise of the thanks went up, that one in 
the gallery looked and saw a strange 
thing: the man who had before been 
pitiful now remembered his pity, and 
turned to the woman by his side, and, 
turning, wondered at that he saw. The 
eyes of the old lady were bright, and her 
cheeks were faintly flushed, and her hands 
were held close to her bosom; and in 
voice not louder than a whisper she was 
singing the words and the air of the song 
that had been sung. A strange thing— 
truly a strange thing; and the man won- 
dered, and placed a hand on the woman’s 
arm to stay her madness. Stayed was the 
madness; the arm trembled at the touch 
and then dropped loosely down; and 
suddenly the brightness left the eyes and 
they were dully staring, and the colour 
faded from the cheeks, and they were 
white with a growing whiteness: the 
madness was stayed. ‘The little woman 
has fainted,” said the man to his friend; 
and as the clappings were answered, and 
Arline began another telling of her dream, 
they bent to do what might be done for 
the rousing of the sleeping life. In quiet- 
ness the woman sat, and the men bent to 
her help. 

Once more the passionate ending, and 
once more the quick applause ; but now 
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the two men had heard not the song, and 
they beat not hands together. Whisper- 
ingly one spoke, and his words seemed 
weak and insufficient for the thing they 
told. ‘‘ It is no faint: the woman is dead, 
the woman is dead.” So he spoke, and 
the hand of his friend went near to the 
still heart, and a new wondering came to 
his eyes. ‘“‘ My God! yes,” he said; and 
then abruptly and more low, ‘“‘ My God! 
yes—but—let us go—help me!” To the 
words the other nodded yes and stood 
up; then together they raised the load 
from the seat and carried it towards 
the door, and it was light and easy to 
carry. Slowly they moved along, and at 
their coming the people made way to pass, 
and whispered to each other how hot it 
was so high from the house floor, and how 
little was the wonder that so old a woman 
had fainted ; at their going the people sat as 
before, and forgot, and ceased to whisper. 

Arline lifted the flowers that had been 
thrown to her, and carried them from the 
stage, and for a moment held them to her 
face to cool the hot triumph. Outside 
the gallery door, awaiting the useless 
coming of a doctor, lay the old lady, her 
face cold and growing colder, her hands 
still and crossed lightly on her breast. 
Again the music sounded, and the playing 
of ‘“‘ The Bohemian Girl” went on. 
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ANY miles away from London, on 

a part of the river unknown to 

tourists and house-boats alike, the artist 
and I pursued the uneven tenor of our 
way. ‘The responsibility for being uneven 
rested upon me, because, in a true spirit of 
self-denial, I permitted my companion to 
pull while I steered our boat all over the 
course to follow up moor-hens, wild ducks, 
water- rats, and kingfishers. When he 
showed symptoms of impatience I pointed 
out the immense physical benefit he 
derived from open-air exercise, and con- 
trasted my wretched position with his 
advantages. His muscles were being 
cultivated, “‘ his brow was wet with honest 
sweat,” as Longfellow has it. On the 
other hand, I was condemned to a soft 
and enervating cushioned seat; an um- 


brella kept the strong but benignant rays 
of the hot June sun from my manly brow; 


I smoked the pipe of peace, and was 
consequently paving the road to early ruin 
through nicotine poisoning. Yet I never 
once complained. 

It was a glorious morning. The 
higher air seemed to thrill with the melody 
of countless larks; from the woods on 
either bank the cuckoo had called since 
sunrise ; brilliant kingfishers flitted about 
the stream, or appeared suddenly from the 
deserted rat-holes wherein they had built 
their delicate nest of fish-bones and offal ; 
water-rats came out and stared at us as 
though we were intruders ; moorhens, with 
their startling plumage of olive-green and 
white, rushed through the water and 
vanished among the reeds, without waiting 
to be killed ; young fish threw themselves 
out of their element from sheer delight to 
think that it was still “‘ close season” for 
them; rare dragon-flies darted about, 
reflecting the sun’s rays; while here and 
there some trout rose at the gnats and 
other winged insects. I should have 
contemplated Nature throughout the day 
had not my companion, with unnecessary 
outlay of energy, pulled steadily on till we 
turned a corner, and saw, first the weir, 
with foam-flecked water rushing over, and 
finally a lock. 
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The Thames Conservancy has its uses, 
and we contributed threepence towards its 
expenses. with a good grace. I supplied 
the good grace in order to take my fair 
share in the expenditure. Then one of 
us got out and the other moored the boat 
to a willow-tree, fetched his sketch-book, 
and proceeded to draw the cottage, leaving 
his companion to draw the keeper. Iwas 
the companion, and explained matters to 
the victim, who said he was at my disposal 
until anybody came along, and was pre- 
pared to tell me all about his life and 
work. At that moment a horse appeared 
on the tow-path ; there was a man behind 
the horse, a long cord behind the man, 
and a barge behind the cord. I imme- 
diately moved a resolution that the barge 
be left, but the motion was lost and twenty 
valuable minutes followed suit. Mr. Lock- 
keeper came back puffing vigorously, and 
with reason, for he had ferried the horse 
across stream. 

“Now,” I said, ‘‘take a little rest. 
Consider the next thirty minutes as one of 
your lawful intervals.” 

“‘Lawful what?” replied the man of 
locks in a tone of incredulity. ‘‘ We have 
no intervals. We work all day, and all 
night if necessary, for seven days a week 
and fifty-one weeks out of the year. I 
think I’m very lucky indeed if I get a 
meal without being called away in the 
middle of it, or if I get an unbroken 
night’s rest. You can come here at mid- 
day and midnight, at four in the afternoon 
or four in the morning, and I must let you 
through without any delay. And you do 
come at all hours—not you yourself, but 
others.” 

“Of course, at this time of year,” I 
suggested, ‘‘you may be busy, but in 
winter you have nothing much to do?” 

Mr. Lock-keeper smiled grimly. ‘‘ Not 
very much!” he replied. “If it is a hard 
winter and the floods are about, I may 
have to get up in the middle of the night 
to increase the output from the weir and 
break the ice up, and the job may take 
some hours. And all through the year 
there are barges coming through, some by 
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day and some by night. I don’t grumble, 
you know, for I’ve worked for the Thames 
Conservancy since I wasa boy. 1’m used 
to it, and never had a day’s illness in my 
life. I only want you to know that we are 
not here to play, and that there is plenty 
of work all the year round.” 

After a brief discourse upon the value 
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‘I believe,” said Mr. Lock - keeper, 
gratefully relieving me of the weight of 
some tobacco, ‘“‘that nowadays there is 
an examination of some sort, but I didn’t 
have to take one, because I worked with 
my father many years before he died, and 
then took his place. I hear say that some 


of them have to be vaccinated before they 
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and benefit of hard work, to which my 
friend and fellow-labourer, who had 
finished one sketch, listened somewhat 
incredulously, I continued my inquiries. 

“What qualifications must you possess 
for your work, and of what does it consist 
beyond passing boats through ?” I asked. 
““When are you at leisure, and when do 
you get a holiday? Which is your busiest 
day : 2 


can get a berth. I didn’t want any,” and 
he showed me the trail of the lymph 
among the triceps of his well-developed 
arms. ‘‘As to work,” he continued, “I 
have to pass all boats through at all hours, 
to ferry horses and passengers across to 
the other side of the river, to attend to the 
water in the weir, and keep the flood-gates 
regulated, and, as I told you before, to 
break up the ice in winter, so that it 
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can get through. There isn’t much leisure. 
I get my dinner about half-past one or a 
quarter to two, and that seems the best 


time to get a quiet half-hour. When I 
want things from the village I make a dash 
across in the early morning, but I can’t be 
gone long. We get a week’s holiday in 
the year, but never have any other free 
time, unless we pay somebody to take our 
place for a few hours. Pleasure-boats 
are the chief thing in summer, but the 
barges represent a big trade with the 
North of England, and carry coals, rags, 
and a lot of other things. The busiest 
day of the week just about now is Sunday, 
when people are on the river all day, and 
very often I’m out half-a-dozen times 
between midnight and six o’clock.” 

I could not help thinking that this last 
statement resulted from a vivid imagina- 
tion, and hinted as much. 

‘“* A fact, I assure you,” said Mr. Lock- 
keeper. ‘‘ Just think for a minute. A 
lot of young fellows go out for a few days 
and take a tent with them in the boat. 
Wherever they find themselves at night, 
they tie their boat up and camp. They 
are usually trespassing on some farmer's 
land, and though he wouldn’t mind if his 
permission had been asked, he gets riled 
to be taken no notice of. Then the gents 
break his hedge to get sticks for their fire, 
and don’t mind a bit if they do a little 
damage. Farmers have been grumbling 
about this for years, and now a lot of 
them in these parts keep a man on 
the watch all night. He reports the 
campers, and when they are in their first 
sleep, they” —and Mr. Lock-keeper stopped 
and made a significant motion to indicate 
the order of the push bestowed upon the 
reckless campers—‘*‘ then,” he continued, 
as a sweet smile played over his features 
and disappeared in his left ear, ‘‘they have 
to get up and shift. I am roused from my 
first sleep to let them through on their 
search for some other nest.” 

In my best dumb show, for which I am 
indebted to one of our greatest living 
exponents of the art of pantomime, I asked 
whether these nightly intrusions upon his 
dreams were made less objectionable by 
means of tips. 

‘‘When gents has been disturbed from 
their camp and forced to continue rowing 
in almost the coldest hour of the morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Lock-keeper philosophically, 
‘* they may swear if you keep them waiting, 
but they aren’t in a state of mind to think 
of anybody but themselves. Then again, 
near Henley week, the house-boats and 
launches that are hired, or are being 
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brought down for their owners, come 
through at all hours of the night ; but they 
are in charge of servants of the house or 
men sent by the boat-houses, and they 
can’t afford any tips. I don’t expect ’em, 
but if they come they’re welcome. Thank 
you kindly, Sir.” 

I paused to assure our artist, who had 
intervened, that the good deed had been 
placed to the credit side of his eternal 
ledger. Refreshed by my assurance, he 
continued to work hard. 

“* How does the Conservancy pay?” I 
asked, recalling the “all hours a day, seven 
days a week, and fifty-one weeks a year.” 

‘Forty pounds a year, with the cottage 
and garden rent-free,” was the reply, in a 
tone quite free from the least suspicion of 
discontent. 

I do not know enough about the financial 
affairs of the Thames Conservancy to com- 
ment fairly on this seemingly inadequate 
wage. Evidently there are men who accept 
and are satisfied with it. 

“Do you ever have any _ specially 
exciting times by way of breaking the 
monotony of ordinary work ?” 

“‘Sometimes,” he replied, “ but I don’t 
like them. Once or twice there has been 
an accident to the lock-gates. Then the 
barges and steam - launches can’t get 
through, and the little boats have to be 
carried over. Of course this very much 
interferes with the business traffic, and 
gives me a lot of extra work. The other 
time when there is trouble is flood-time. 
Then all the meadows round here as far as 
you can see are under water, and the trees 
seem to grow out of a huge lake. We’ve 
had the water nine feet high in the fields 
around, and it is impossible to clear the 
place with the flood-gates open as wide as 
possible.” 

“Have you suffered much through 
floods ?” I asked, seeing his cottage was 
built on level meadowland. 

He took me to the door and showed me 
a broad-arrow mark high up on the wall. 
‘* This,” he said, ‘‘ marks the height the 
water reached just a few years ago. The 
ground floor was flooded. I lived upstairs, 
and, when the floods went down, ‘I found 
fish in my parlour.” In these parts floods 
are very severe, cattle are drowned, and 
even houses carried away. 

‘*Excepting flood times, and when the 
lock goes wrong, you are quiet enough 
here,” I suggested. 

‘* More than quiet,” he replied; ‘‘down- 
right lonely. Not even the postman comes 
here: if anybody writes the letters are left 
at the other side of the river for me to 
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fetch when I go into the village. Ofcourse, 
some keepers are better off than I am in 
this respect, and are close to a town or 
big village, while some of them are close 
to the high road. Just a few of us are 
quite deserted. We get no news of 
anything. I am very fond of reading. 
Now and then some passenger leaves 
me a paper, and I read it right through. 
Otherwise, I go weeks without know- 
ing what goes on, especially in the winter 
time.” 

“You ought to get some sport about here 
among fish and fowl,” I said. But he 
replied that there was no time for a lock- 
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not last long.” I looked up, but saw very 
little sign of water, except in the river. 
Clouds had been heavy for some days, but 
had not dissolved. However, my inform- 
ant was quite sure that the long-expected 
shower was within an hour of us. 

I then asked him about tolls and rates 
of payment, and how arrangements were 
made for big boats. The barge rate, he 
told me, is one-and-elevenpence per ton 
to London. Steam and electric launches 
pay one-and-sixpence for a single lock, 
but the majority buy yearly passes, and so 
save a large amount. Very few people try 
to “‘bilk” the locks, as the punishment 
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keeper to fish or to shoot. He had a gun, 
but had not used it for years; he kept one 
or two rods for the use of gentlemen who 
liked to come in the early morning to fish 
by the weir for pike or trout, according to 
season. Curiously enough, I had been one 
of his clients in bygone years, and had 
caught my breakfast in the neighbouring 
backwater at five o’clock in the morning ; 
but he did not recognise me. We then 
discussed the recent drought. 

“‘ Very unusual,” was Mr. Lock-keeper’s 
comment. ‘I can’t remember anything 
so severe for a long time. During the 
very worst of this weather the water has 
been sinking an inch a day. I think the 
rain we are going to get in an hour will 


is a very severe one, and the difficulties 
are great. The barge people pay for their 
cargo at starting, and get a pass right up 
to their destination. 

We then adjourned to the pretty cot- 
tage of the keeper, where he showed us 
the certificate of the Royal Humane 
Society granted to him for saving lives, 
and caught a glimpse of books of tickets 
and other matters relating to the affairs of 
the Thames Conservancy. Then we went 
to the garden, all devoted to vegetables, 
wherein at odd intervals the owner 
raised sufficient to supply his modest 
requirements. With the river all round 
him, he was probably indifferent to the 
drought so far as his vegetables were 
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concerned. Then we walked along the 
bank to the weir, where the water was 
foaming, and the fish a few yards off were 
getting a cheap intoxication from the 
oxygen. All the business connected with 
the huge gates and the increase or diminu- 
tion of the water-escape was carefully 
explained, and I was so impressed that, 
taking the only safe and comfortable 
corner, I held forth on the excitement and 
delight of fishing in the neighbourhood of 
any sort of waterfall. 

Granting that the life of a lock-keeper is 
dull, that the work is hard and but poorly 
paid, it must be confessed that at certain 
seasons of the year such a riverside 
residence has charms innumerable. From 
the weir I had a splendid view of the 
cottage, covered with a creeper and almost 
surrounded by the water, of the little 
village nestling in the hollow far away to 
the right, of the thick wood on the further 
bank, and the Blankshire hills in the 
distance. It was, indeed, a beautiful spot. 
Coming back we saw a water-rat swimming 
across stream. ‘If it weren’t for the 
wretched muzzling order,” said the keeper 
ruefully, ‘‘ one of my beauties would fetch 
him,” and he went up to a couple of barrels 
at the end of the garden and displayed 
two little terriers tied up. ‘‘ They mope, and 
don’t care for their food now,” he went on ; 


‘they used to be as jolly as possible, and 


couldn’t hurt anybody. Now I’ve got to 
tie them up or muzzle ’em. It’s a shame, 
and no mistake.” 

I may mention, en passant, that the 
muzzling order has given great trouble in 
the Thames-side villages. Many people 
unable to go to the expense of muzzles 
are compelled to keep their unfortunate 
animals entirely deprived of exercise. I 
asked several ‘‘oldest inhabitants,” and 
they were unable to recall any cases of 
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rabies, so that the ill-judged muzzling 
order may fairly be considered to have 
dealt great damage in poor agricultural 
districts. 

While we walked through the garden 
Mr. Lock-keeper spoke again of the 
difficulty of getting any papers or books to 
read. No doubt many men and women 
have a large stock of papers and magazines 
on their hands. These should be sent to 
hospitals, but a few might well be set aside 
for deserted lock-keepers. Speaking quite 
without authority, I venture to think that 
the Thames Conservancy management 
would offer facilities for their distribution. 

Just as we were about to leave the lock, 
the promised shower arrived on business, 
and enabled me to perform one of those 
quiet acts of heroism for which I claim 
some credit. Mr. Lock-keeper offered us 
shelter, but it was near lunch time, and 
the clouds looked as though they had a 
lot to say before they finished with the 
neighbourhood. 

‘** Sir,” I said to our artist, ‘I have a 
great anxiety on your behalf, and com- 
pared with your welfare, deem my own 
health insignificant! You, therefore, 
shall row home, and the exercise will 
keep you free from the rheumatism which 
I also will try to avoid. He who sits still 
runs great risk.” My friend thanked me 
sincerely ; we went to the boat, pulled up 
the piece of carpet, and covered our- 
selves as best we could. Then he took 
the oars, and I the rudder-lines; I hoisted 
the one umbrella—which was no use to 
him—and bidding farewell to the good- 
natured keeper, we braved the torrents of 
rain. I relighted my pipe, and making 
myself as comfortable as elements and 
circumstances permitted, gave my friend 
and fellow-worker a gratis lecture on 
various styles of rowing. 
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CHAPTER I. 


T was a boisterous autumn afternoon, 
and the rain pelted against the 
windows of an editorial den in the city, 
making it seem thereby even more dreary 
and desolate than its wont. The editor 
was pacing the floor; his day’s work was 
over, but he was waiting until the violence 
of the shower had abated before betaking 
himself to the bachelor apartment which 
he dignified by the name of home. He 
was a man approaching middle age, whose 
thin, lined face wore an air of exhaustion, 
yet the habit of activity was so strong 
upon him that he found it difficult to rest, 
and after one or two hasty turns up and 
down, he halted before a table, picked up 
a manuscript at random from a pile which 
lay waiting to be returned to their several 
owners, and flung himself on a chair to 
glance over the contents. 

Every now and then, when opportunity 
offered, he was fond of dipping thus into 
the bag of rejected addresses, even as a 
child may search for hidden treasures 
among the papers and wrappings at the 
bottom of a hamper. On one memorable 
occasion he had taken up a chapter of a 
condemned novel, and had been so favour- 
ably impressed that he had read on to the 
last page, reversed the decision of his sub., 
and undertaken the publication of a book 
which proved a dead failure, and lay upon 
his shelves in dusty, unread hundreds for 
months to come. The sub. had triumphed, 
and he himself had had some sweeping 
remarks to make as to the discernment of 
the British public; but he was so thoroughly 
convinced of the merit of the work that 
when the same author submitted a second 
attempt a year later, he faced a severe 
monetary loss, published this also, and 
reaped his reward in a success which 
made his fellow-publishers writhe with 
envy, and insured a standing income to 
the firm. The editor was fond of relating 
this experience. It was his stock tale, and 
the more intimate among his colleagues 
were so thoroughly familiar with its 
intricacies that they could recognise its 
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approach afar off, and take such steps to 
avert its arrival as were suggested by the 
circumstances of the moment. 

This afternoon, however, it was no 
three-volume novel which attracted his 
attention, but just an ordinary magazine 
story, written in a woman’s handwriting, 
and bearing on its surface certain inevit- 
able signs which marked the amateur. 
The editor skimmed the first two pages 
with an impassive face, and at the third 
showed unmistakable signs of boredom. 
He flicked the leaves with an impatient 
finger, turned over two at a time, and was 
about to toss aside the manuscript in 
disgust when his eye caught some words 
which suggested a change of situation, 
and he set himself to read with renewed 
attention. And now, for the first time, 
signs of interest began to exhibit them- 
selves. He was accustomed to read so 
many stories every day of his life that he 
had grown case-hardened to the ordinary 
methods of awakening emotion, and pain- 
fully alert to guess the solution of a 
mystery ; but there was something in the 
quaint, simple wording of this page which 
went straight to his heart, and presently a 
strange thing happened, for the silence of 
the office was broken by a low, involuntary 
laugh, and even as he laughed, the smart 
of tears arose in the editor’s eyes and the 
writing grew dim before his sight. 

He laid the sheet upon the desk, startled 
at his own emotion and at the unexpected 
source from which it had sprung. But 
what a charming incident! How touch- 
ingly portrayed! With what spontaneous 
grace it stood out from the commonplace 
surroundings! Humour and pathos stepped 
hand in hand together, evoking that strange 
companionship of smile and tear, and the 
thought underlying all struck a chord in 
his own breast and set it vibrating with 
painful intensity. It was no new idea, to 


surprise by reason of its originality and 
power; rather it was its very familiarity 
which made it impressive, for he recog- 
nised with amazement the unuttered senti- 
He sat motionless 


ments of his own heart. 
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in his chair, and his eyes assumed that 
rapt, unseeing expression which shows 
that the soul has taken her flight into 
those realms where no intruder can follow. 
The manuscript, with its fictitious joys 
and sorrows, had faded from his memory ; 
he was musing on that romance which is 
of supreme interest to every human crea- 
ture : the romance of his own inner life ! 

Viewed from a_ worldly standpoint, 
Mark Beavan’s career had been one 
unqualified success. He had distinguished 
himself at college; his first literary efforts 
had obtained recognition; and he had 
been appointed to his present prominent 
position while still a comparatively young 
man. His work was congenial; he was 
associated with the cleverest men of his 
day ; but there was a drop of bitter in his 
cup which poisoned the waters. The 
father and mother who would have rejoiced 
in his success had died while he was still 
a lad, and he was a lonely soul, living 
alone, bearing his disappointments as best 
he might, and keeping them to himself— 
his triumphs also, since there was no one 
bound to him by the close ties of love 
and kinship in whom he could confide. 
His men friends put him down as a deter- 
mined bachelor; but unsuspected by the 
world, he carried within him a heart which 
longed for companionship and wearied 
for its mate. He had a lofty ideal of 
womankind ; but in the presence of ladies 
he was shy and restrained, lacking the 
chit-chat and easy graces of society ; and 
the conditions of his life had been such 
that he had rarely been brought into 
intimate relations with young and attractive 
women. He had not been happy enough 
to meet his fate in living form ; but he had 
ever been deeply in love with the idea of 
loving, and in his inmost heart there dwelt 
the image of an ideal wife—a cloudy 
figure, soft of motion, with a shadowy face 
in which no feature was determined save 
only the eyes—dark, melting eyes, into 
whose depths he gazed and saw his home. 

The figure rose before him now, sum- 
moned by the magic of that written page. 
She moved softly up and down a room 
which had: no place in his bachelor 
dwelling—a woman’s room, filled with 
dainty nick-nacks; and in his dream he 
saw a man enter and stand upon the 
threshold, and the ghost-like figure flit 
across to meet him and touch his cheek 
with a woman’s loving kiss. 

Mark Beavan started and looked round 
with a stare of bewilderment. For a 
moment he had been living in the world 
of romance ; now he was back again amid 
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the dull prose of everyday existence. The 
dust lay thick upon the office table; the 
fire was dying out upon the cheerless 
grate. He straightened himself with a 
sigh and took up the half-finished story. 
The passage which had touched him so 
deeply had been a mere interlude in the 
plot, a meeting between two supers, who 
had now vacated the stage in favour of 
more important actors, and with them 
disappeared all of zest or charm. The 
story dragged on, forced and artificial, and 
came to an inglorious end. Mark Beavan 
tossed it back on the table with a shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘‘ What a pity!” he cried 
aloud, and his lips twitched as he spoke in 
a dry, whimsical fashion, which brought 
back the youth to his face. ‘ What a 
pity when charming women write of things 
they don’t understand!” Then he looked 
inquiringly at the window, saw to his relief 
that the rain was clearing off, put on his 
hat and coat and left the office. 

The incident was finished, it held no 
further interest. According to all laws of 
right and precedent the story was now 
destined to fade from his memory as com- 
pletely as if it had never existed, and to 
refuse to be recalled even by the naming 
of the hero, or the suggestion of plot and 
treatment. But it is ever the unexpected 
which happens, and this particular manu- 
script declined to be dismissed in any 


such cursory manner. It haunted him 
during the evening, it reappeared in 


dreams throughout the night, and claimed 
his earliest waking thoughts, so that over 
and over again he found himself recalling 
the different points and repeating the 
words of the passage which had won his 
special approval. ‘‘It must have been 
better than I thought,” he said to himself. 
“She is on the wrong tack, but she 
has it in her! She can do it!” And 
following a kindly impulse, he hunted out 
the story from its fellows the next morn- 
ing, and substituted a written line for the 
usual printed rejection, to the effect that, 
while declining the present manuscript, he 
would be pleased to see further work from 
the same pen. He smiled in amusement 


at his own folly even as he wrote. “‘ As if 
I had not enough work as it is! NowI 


shall have another batch by return of post. 
A little encouragement goes such a dis- 
astrously long way with these would-be 
writers !” 

For once, however, Mark Beavan’s 
experience played him false, for over a 
month elapsed before the expected manu- 
script arrived, and this time it was a much 
longer and more elaborate affair, and had 








evidently been the subject of anxious 
thought. He read it through from the 
first word to the last, laid it on the desk 
before him, and sat staring at it in a 
comical mingling of delight and exas- 


peration—delight, in that it was so 
good ; exasperation, because it was also 
so ludicrously, unalterably bad. Miss 


Janet Forrester, living in an unknown 
Lancashire village, had elected to choose 
her dramatis persone from the élite of 


London society, and had followed the 
latest freak of magazine fashion with 
laborious effort. She had _ resurrected 


them all—the old, old, well-worn types: 
the elderly belle who tried to be young; 
the beauty of nineteen, epigrammatic, and 
shy of belief; the tailor’s dummies who 
did service for men—they were al! there. 
But, ye gods! what shadowy imitations, 
and how shamefully disloyal to the tradi- 
tions of their kind! They were introduced 
as monsters of iniquity; the reader was 
confidently encouraged to expect the 
worst, and in every instance it was the 
best which happened, for the writer lost 
courage at critical moments, presented her 
creations with higher natures, vanquished 
temptations, and set them jubilantly upon 
the narrow path. And the deeds which 
they did, and the words which they spake, 
are they not chronicled in the fairy legends 
of a credulous childhood ? 

This might be the London society of 
Miss Forrester’s imagination, but it 
certainly had no existence elsewhere; it 
was almost as unreal as the machinations 
of her villain—a worthy fellow who only 
by the narrowest squeak avoided becoming 
a canonised saint! She tried so hard to 
be worldly, this poor young writer of 
Lancashire environment, and so sweetly 
did she fail that once again the tears 
smarted Mark Beavan’s eyes and the 
laugh choked in his throat. 

The manuscript must go back of course, 
there was no doubt about that, he told 
himself, but he would keep it a few days, 
and think over what to say, for, callous as 
he was as a rule to the feelings of would- 
be contributors, he felt real compassion at 
the thought of the present disappoint- 
ment. The two stories which had failed 
to win his editorial approval had yet 
succeeded in inspiring him with,a very 
keen interest in the personality of their 
writer. 

Who and what was she? 
woman? Rich or poor? 
beloved? And in 
was enshrined that 
pictured her tall, 


A girl—a 
Lonely or 
what sort of body 
innocent soul? He 
stately, beautiful, and, 
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anon, small and insignificant; but how- 
ever unknown her outward appearance, he 
felt a strange familiarity with the real, 
spiritual Janet, whose ideals were his own, 
whose words awoke a faithful echo in his 
soul. As the days passed by his thoughts 
returned to her again and again with an 
interest which was widely different from 
that with which he was wont to regard an 
unknown writer of promise. He set him- 
self to write to her, but the letter had 
several beginnings yet reached noend. It 
was so difficult to express what was in his 
mind: to be severe, yet not discouraging ; 
laudatory, yet not injudicious. Ifhe could 
speak to her face to face, he could say it 
all easily in five minutes’ time, and with 
the thought came a happy inspiration. 

It was probable that Miss Forrester 
came up to London from time to time—he 
would ask her to call at the office upon 
the next occasion with a view to a con- 
versation on literary topics. He sent the 
letter, and received in reply a grateful 
little missive, in which the writer informed 
him: first, that he was very kind, and 
secondly, that she expected to be in 
London during the next month, when she 
would have pleasure in availing herself of 
his invitation. 

Mark Beavan folded up the letter and 
placed it carefully in his pocket-book. 
He had an instinct which forbade him to 
destroy the first letter which he had 
received from Janet Forrester, for deep 
down in his heart there had arisen the 
conviction that this unknown personage 
was fated to exercise a powerful influence— 
that in her he was to discover the twin 
soul, the other self, who was to enrich and 
complete his life. 


CHAPTER II. 


One afternoon, while Mark Beavan was 
engaged in one of the lower rooms, a 
messenger brought word that Miss For- 
rester was waiting in the office. He had 
heard from the young lady a few days 
before, and had written to the unex- 
pectedly fashionable address which she 
had then given, appointing the present 
hour for their interview. And now to 
solve the mystery, and see this interesting 
new writer in the flesh. 

He approached the room with a tingling 
of expectation, opened the door, and be- 
held a tall, girlish figure standing by 
the table, holding in her hands one of the 
printed proofs which he had left upon the 
desk. She had an impression of youth and 
grace, and a certain atmosphere of fashion 
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for which he was altogether unprepared, 
and then the young lady faced round, 
stared at him out of a pair of wide blue 
eyes, raised her hand to the level of her 
shoulder, and greeted him with an air of 
gracious condescension. 

‘““Mr. Beavan! How do you do? So 
kind of you to let me come to see you! I 
hope I am not a terrible nuisance ! ” 

** Not at all, not at all! Pray sit down.” 
The editor waved his hand towards a seat, 
and sank into his own round-backed chair 
with a sensation of blank astonishment. 
Ever since the day when Janet Forrester’s 
first manuscript had attracted his attention 
he had been conscious of an interest in 
her progress, which arose mainly from his 
inward picturing of herself, and which was 
of a peculiarly tender and protecting 
nature. For some inexplicable reason 
Janet appeared to him as a suppliant for 
some gift which it was in his power to 
grant ; what precisely he could not tell, 
whether sympathy, companionship, or 
encouragement; but it was something in 
which her present life was deficient, the 
lack of which gave the plaintive note to 
her voice, and opened her heart to an 
understanding of his own lonely lot. But 
it seemed presumptuous to have enter- 
tained such a feeling towards this radiant, 
self-confident vision! A daughter of the 
gods indeed — divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair, with white throat, pink 
cheeks, and golden tendrils of hair curling 
over the blue-veined forehead. A more 
glorious piece of colouring he had never 
seen, and for one breathless moment Mark 
Beavan was dazed by the splendour of the 
apparition; but a longer glance brought 
with it disappointment, for the eyes were 
shallow, the chin weak and pointed, and 
the lips slack and falling habitually apart. 
The moreclosely he scrutinised her face the 
more difficult it became to associate her 
with the writer of those simple, touching 
pages, the more widely apart did she 
appear from the creation of his dreams. 
He had imagined that she might be 
embarrassed in his presence, but now it 
was he himself who was ata loss for words, 
and the young lady who graciously set 
him at ease by beginning the conversation. 
She broke into a soft, gurgling laugh, and 
laid her gloved hand upon the proof 
which lay before her. 

“Such a curious thing!” she cried. “I 
was discussing the last number of this 
story with a friend the other day, and I 
said it would end one way and he said it 
would end another, and in the end he 
betted me a pair of gloves about it. I was 


so anxious to find out what was right that 
I could hardly wait until the end of the 
month, and now, to-day, I walked in here, 
and the first thing that I saw was this 
proof upon your desk! I looked at the 
end, of course—you don’t mind, do you ?>— 
and I have won! He does marry Sophy 
after all! I’m so pleased. It would be 
fun to go home and increase the bet, but 
I suppose it would hardly be fair, would 
er 

“Hardly, perhaps!” The editor smiled 
with indulgent forbearance, but his be- 
wilderment still held him tongue-tied, 
and Miss Forrester kept her lead with easy 
self-possession. 

‘“‘And do you sit here all day—at that 
table—reading stories?” she inquired. 
** What a delightful life! If I were a man 
I should be an editor, too. I suppose you 
get ever so many manuscripts sent to you! 
Do you read them all—every single one— 
no matter what they are like ?” 

Mark Beavan shook his head. 

‘‘No, the sub-editor does that. I get 
the gleanings only. He sends back any 
that are utterly unsuited to our purpose. 
I don’t see them at all.” 

** Gracious!” ejaculated Miss Forrester 
blankly. She put up her rosy lip in a 
charming, child-like pout, and stared at 
him with eyes which looked bigger and 
rounder than ever. ‘‘ Then there are /wo of 
you! The poor authors have to run the 
blockade of two editors instead of one! 
How awful!” 

“Tam afraid that that is the case. It 
was by quite an accident that I happened 
to see your first story.” He paused fora 
moment, and then continued in tentative 
tones, “‘ Brunton is the name of your 
village, I think? I have never heard of 
it before. It is quite a small place, I 
suppose ?” 

“Qh, terribly small—and so dull! The 
most hopeless little place! It isn’t even 
pretty. Lancashire is so flat, and the 
smoke from Widnes and Runcorn spoils 
the flowers, and won’t let anything grow. 
There are such sweet little villages round 
London, but it is different in the North.” 

“But, at least, you have the interest 
of human life. There are the people 
around——” 

“Oh, but nobody lives at Brunton!” 
interrupted Miss Forrester naively. ‘“‘ Nota 
soul. There are the doctor and the vicar, 
don’t you know, and their wives ; but they 
are so dull, and so much taken up with 


their own affairs that they hardly count at 


all, and besides them there is nobody for 
miles around—nobody at all!” 
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“Except the villagers, of course,” said 
the editor dryly. Then, with a shrinking 
from further disillusionment, he made 
haste to continue before she had time to 
interpose a second time : “‘ You must not 
affect to ignore them, for it was just your 
insight into the tragedy and romance of 
those lives, which appear most common- 
place to the ordinary observer, which 
attracted my attention in your writings 
and made me anxious to see you concern- 
ing them.” 

Miss Forrester gave a little gasp, and 
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not accept them for my magazine, for 
instance ; but they interested me, because 
I recognised in them the promise of 
better things, and I was anxious to see 
you, so as to put you in the way of doing 
yourself justice. We are all ludicrously 
ignorant ourselves, you know, and in no 
respect more than in this very literary 
ability. One man imagines that he isa 
poet, and bears a standing grudge against 
the public because they refuse to read his 
poems and rush after his scientific articles; 
another man is only driven by sheer starv- 





THE EDITOR WAVED HIS HAND TOWARDS A SEAT, AND SANK INTO HIS OWN ROUND-BACKED CHAIR. 


stared in his face with eager, frightened 
eyes. For the first time since the commence- 
ment of the interview her self-possession 
failed at the mention of her writings, and 
‘she blushed over cheek and neck, and 
stammered over a breathless inquiry— 

“Do you—do you think them at all— 
good | ” 

“Now, I am going to be perfectly 
frank with you,” said the editor kindly. 
The touch of girlish confusion had soft- 
ened his heart and awakened some of the 
old interest. ‘‘ That is always the truest 
kindness. No. Speaking strictly and 
from a professional point of view, I cannot 
honestly say that they are good. I could 


ation to reap a fortune in fiction ; while in 
fiction itself it is quite possible to mistake 
one’s own special vein. Now I am pretty 
sure that it is just those parts of your 
stories which you would consider the least 
striking which have given me the most 
pleasure. Your dramatic positions are 
poor and forced, but the little glimpses of 
rural life impressed me very favourably. 
It takes a skilful hand to deal with these 
simple subjects, and your touch is very 
true, very tender. You seem to me to 
have a peculiar insight. Now what I want 
to propose is this: Confine yourself fora 
time at least to your natural vein; write 
only about those things of which you have 
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had personal experience. Take the life of 
your own village, and send one or two 
sketches up to me, and I will see what I 
can do with them. We have several 
publications going out from this office, 

and I may be able to place them for you. 

If they are as good as I expect from the 
samples which I have already seen, they 

shall go in the magazine itself; but of 
course I can promise nothing until I have 
seen them. Well, what do you say? 
‘Sketches of Village Life.’ ” 

Mark Beavan had a habit of dropping 
his eyes as he spoke and tapping the desk 
with the end of the pencil which he held 
in his hand; but now, as he finished speak- 
ing, he looked across at his companion 
with an interrogatory smile, and in so 
doing caught her in the act of grimacing 
to herse!f with the liveliest symptoms of 
disapproval. It was not a flattering 
moment, but a beautiful young girl can 
come triumphantly thropgh even such an 
ordeal as this, and there was something 
fascinating in the audacity with which, 
realising ‘that discovery was inevitable, 
she continued to pout and frown, and 
wrinkle the supercilious little nose, unper- 
turbed by the editorial stare. 

“It sounds so—du//!” she muttered 
discontentedly. ‘‘I don’t think it would 
be nice at all. ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ 
with variations. ‘ Week in, week out, from 
morn to night, you can hear his bellows 
roar. ‘He goes on Sunday to the 
church.’ . . . Oh, dear me!” She sank 
back in her chair, letting her hands drop 
at her sides with a comical affectation of 
despair, then suddenly roused herself for 
an energetic protest. ‘I don’t believe 
they would take at all. They would be so 
awfully monotonous. I’m sure people 
wouldn’t like them half as well as stories 
of—of real life, don’t you know—fashion- 
able life, I mean.” 

‘“‘] don’t agree with you; and there is 
another aspect of the question which you 
must excuse my mentioning. I think you 
may be capable of writing the one, but I 
am certain that you are not fitted for the 
other. The stories which you sent me 
dealt with the doings of London society, 
and they were very unreal creations. 
There were half-a-dozen mistakes as to 
such trivial details as time and place, 
which would have condemned them at 
once to any reader of experience; and 
even apart from them the whole w orking- 
out showed ignorance of the subject in 
hand. You live at the other end of the 
country ; you can have no personal part in 
the society which you attempt to describe, 





and you are therefore forced to draw 
entirely upon your own imagination—a 
dangerous experiment under any circum- 
stances.” 

Miss Forrester drew in her breath 
sharply. She had ceased to grimace, but 
her cheeks burned with a vivid crimson, 
and her eyes shone clear and bright. In 
much bewilderment of spirit Beavan recog- 
nised that this was not embarrassment, 
but anger, and that the self-complacence 
which had carried the young lady triumph- 
antly through his adverse criticism of her 
work had failed her utterly at the first 
insinuation against her social position. 
She held her chin at a defiant angle, and 
pressed her lips together as if struggling 
against the temptation to speak some 
injudicious word. Finally, out it came, 
in aggrieved, not to say sulky accents. 

‘**T don’t see what that has to do with it. 
Authors don’t always keep to their own 
personal experiences. Their books would 
be much less exciting if they did. And I 
always thought that if one had the gift, 
he could zmagine surroundings. ‘The 
Brontés 

Mark Beavan rosé hastily from his seat, 
stifling a groan of resignation. Oh, those 
Brontés! For how much editorial labour 
and suffering were they not responsible ! 
Their very name sounded as a danger- 
signal in his ears. When a would-be 
authoress took to quoting the Brontés in 
justification of her own eccentricities the 
situation was hopeless indeed. He knew 
this by experience, and as he was a busy 
man, with neither time nor interest to 
spare, he proceeded to dismiss Miss Janet 
Forrester in orthodox fashion. 

‘“Quite so. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions! Well, Miss Forrester, think 
over what I have said, and if you decide 
to send me the proposed sketches they 
will receive careful attention. Good 
morning. Pleased to have seen you.” 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Beavan. 
Thanks so very much. It is awfully good 
of you to have taken so much trouble.” 

She shook hands as at the commence- 
ment of the interview, smiled upon him with 
gracious condescension, and swept to the 
door, but in the moment of leaving 
stopped short upon the threshold, tapping 
her thumb with the forefinger of the right 
hand with an air of anxious deliberation. 

‘““Now, let me see. What is it that I 
have to remember? The stories were 
bad, but they might be good ; and the bits 
that were best were the ones which had 
nothing to do with the rest—the dull bits 
about poor people. And you would like 
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village sketches, showing ‘the tragedy and 
romance of seemingly prosaic lives.’ I 
like that sentence. It sounds so grand. 
I think that sentence must come in. 
That’s all, I think; isn’t it? Well—we 
will see.” 

She nodded her head towards him in 
friendly fashion, and the doorway framed 
her for a moment as in a picture—a girlish 
figure with a smiling face set in a halo of 
golden hair—then she was gone, and the 
editor turned back to his desk with a sigh 
of relief. She was very beautiful, very 
young, very charming, but his day of sub- 
jection to pink and white tyranny was over, 
and the interview left behind it no glow of 
excitement or exhilaration, but rather a 
weary ache of disappointment. 

Something had gone out of his life 
something that had been very precious 
during the short time of its habitation— 
the picture of a little English girl, whose 
head was wise beyond her years, whose 
tongue had the gift of quaint and winsome 
speech, and whose name sounded with 
sweet familiarity in his ears—Janet ! 

Alas! the Janet of whom he had dreamt 
had no existence. She was the creation 
of his own brain! 








CHAPTER III 


Two months passed by and brought no 
further contribution from Miss Janet 
Forrester. Mark Beavan was beginning to 
make up his mind that the young lady had 
decided to ignore his advice and turn her 
attention in another direction, when one 
morning he found a bulky roll of papers 
upon his desk, which proved to contain 
two of the proposed village sketches. 

He read them through, first one and 
then the other, and the last word left him 
in a glow of delight and exhilaration. The 
personal interest had gone, but the artist 
in him triumphed, for he knew that he had 
brought to light a writer whose success 
was a foregone conclusion, and whose 
name would soon be on every lip. 

They were exquisite little sketches, 
almost guiltless of plot, but full of life: 
the characters sketched out with rapid, 
skilful touch, until they breathed and 
moved in veritable life, and took hold of 
the heart as old and loved acquaintances. 
There was in them a wonderful delicacy of 
perception, a realisation of the sacredness 
of common things, which is the heritage 
of the chosen few, and a power of sweet 
and ready speech, the pathos of which was 
so natural, so free from touch of morbidity 
that it brought the ready tears to the eyes; 


they were tears of joy rather than sorrow, 
and left behind no shade of depression. 

And now he must surely have been too 
hasty in his judgments. He had called 
Miss Forrester shallow, frivolous, unsym- 
pathetic, but it was impossible that such 
adjectives could apply to the writer of 
these exquisite idylls. He had fully 
expected that she would show signs of 
nervousness upon her first visit to his 
office, but it seemed to his masculine ignor- 
ance that there was only one way in which 
such nervousness could manifest itself. 
She was to be constrained, silent, abashed. 
Until this moment it had never occurred 
to him that she might possibly have been 
affected in an entirely opposite fashion, 
and that excessive complacency had in 
reality been a cloak for confusion. And 
her flighty airs and society affectations ? 
Assumed, perhaps—like the worldly tone 
of those first two stories—out of a mis- 
taken idea of what was right and likely to 
catch the editorial fancy. He conjured up 
her face before him, if by chance he could 
recognise some hint of the sweetness and 
sincerity which were surely there ; but the 
vision was illusive—one moment refusing 
to be recalled at all, the next flashing 
upon him radiant, coquettish, the eyes 
dancing with laughter, the lips curling 
apart as though in mischievous triumph 
at his confusion. Then, cheated in this 
desire, he fell to wondering whether that 
which had so charmed him could be a mere 
trick of style, a literary sleight-of-hand by 
which a writer gifted with a shrewd head 
and an ear quick to catch a given note had 
been at pains to adopt it; balancing the 
sentences, as it were, in a critical aloof- 
ness of spirit, adding a touch of brightness. 
here, of pathos there, as should best com- 
plete its artistic effect. He looked at the 
doorway, and a picture arose before him of 
a girl standing with uplifted finger and 
head poised at thoughtful angle. ‘The 
dull bits—about poor people!” he heard 
her say. The latter explanation seemed 
likely enough when he recalled that 
moment; but when he drew the manu- 
script towards him and re-read the last 
page he denounced himself for the folly 
of the thought. Every word rang true as 
steel; no effort could have achieved such 
a whole ; it was the very absence of effort 
which composed the charm. Inthe midst 
of such puzzling reflections it seemed 
truest wisdom to put the writer out of 
mind altogether and rejoice only in the 
charming nature of her creations. 

The two sketches were published in due 
course, and were so favourably received 
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that Miss Forrester was engaged to con- 
tinue the series for some time tocome, and 
so it came to pass that every month a little 
roll of paper bearing a Northern post-mark 
was handed in at the office, and took its 
place among the pile of manuscripts which 
crowded the editor’s desk : cynical stories, 
sceptical stories, introspective stories— 
stories which for the most part were not 
fiction at all, but simply pamphlets on 
questions of the day, dished up in fic- 
titious manner to delude the public mind, 
as medicine is hidden in a layer of jam. 
He read them all—unhappy man !—and 
cursed his fate, but when it came to the 
turn of Janet Forrester, he believed once 
more in God and his fellow-men, and her 
words were as the breath of sweet violets 
in a close and fetid atmosphere, 

There was no talk. of returning Miss 
Forrester’s contributions nowadays. Her 
name was familiarly quoted in the literary 
world; men inquired of Mark Beavan con- 
cerning his new discovery, and he himself 
had given her a foremost place in his 
editorial affections—editorial only. The 
personal interest which he had once known 
had died a natural death after that one 
short interview ; but he was keenly alive to 
her professional value, and took pleasure 
in suggesting subjects which would call 
forth the best features of her style. 

In the autumn of the following year 
Mark Beavan perceived from the postmark 
on certain envelopes that Miss Forrester 
was again visiting in London; but this 
time he did not invite her to call upon 
him. He would not admit as much to him- 
self, but in reality he feared further dis- 
illusionment, and preferred to keep out of 
the baffling radiance of her presence. It 
seemed, however, that he was fated to 
change his mind on this point, for 
before the time of Miss Forrester’s 
visit had expired, he became suddenly 
inspired with a desire to meet her once 
more. 

The circumstances were these: It was 
the time of the great coal war, and during 
the past few weeks the topic of the strike 
had pushed itself forward until it occupied 
a prominent place in the public interest, 
and it occurred to Mark Beavan to ask 
Miss Forrester to visit the chief centres of 
distress and write a series of descriptive 
articles for the evening paper which was 
published under his auspices. She lived 
in the heart of the district, was familiar 
with the manners and habits of the people, 
and the subject was one which would lend 
itself peculiarly to her pen. He foresaw 


that such articles would be of immense 





public interest, and was eager to lose no 
time in arranging details, so that, if pos- 
sible, he might be first in the field. 

He looked up Miss Forrester’s last 
letter, giving directions for the forwarding 
of proof-sheets, and discovered to his 
dismay that she proposed leaving London 
upon the following day. What was to be 
done? It was now four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and there was no time to 
appoint a meeting. He tapped impatiently 
upon the desk, and pondered the question 
with anxious brow. A personal inter- 
view would do more than _half-a-dozen 
letters. There were several hints which 
he was anxious to give concerning the 
proposed articles: points which must be 
brought into prominence; points to be 
discreetly avoided. It was a subject which 
required careful handling, and concerning 
which he must lay down his own regula- 
tions. 

Mark Beavan’s eye dwelt on the printed 
address at the head of the letter, and the 
thought occurred that in driving home 
that evening he would pass within a few 
yards of the corner of the square. What 
if he should reverse the usual order of 
things, and call upon the young lady 
himself? He smiled at the suggestion, 
but as the minutes passed by, it grew 
more insistent. He was loth to give up 
his plan, and, moreover, not being exempt 
from the characteristic contrariness of 
mankind, the discovery that in a few hours 
it would be out of his power to see Miss 
Forrester awoke a prompt desire to seize 
the opportunity. 

An hour later his hansom stopped before 
a house in a Kensington square, and as 
he crossed the pavement he caught a 
glimpse of a golden head in an upstairs 
window, and anticipated the servant’s 
statement that Miss Janet Forrester was 
at home and disengaged. 

He was shown into a room on the 
ground-floor— a pretty, flower- decked 
room with the evidences of wealth and 
taste on every side. A bank of plants 
screened the window, and on the mantel- 
piece stood a medley of photographs, large 
and small, and of every imaginable shape 
and framing. He ran his eye over them 
in search of the girlish figure which was 
growing dim in his memory, found it again 
and yet again, in every pose of fashionable 
eccentricity, and greeted it each time with 
the same feeling of mingled admiration 
and disappointment. Bright, confident, 
coquettish, and beautiful withal—but not 
the Janet of his dreams. 

He turned away with a sigh, and at that 





















moment the door opened and someone 
entered the room. Not Miss Forrester, 
but a girl several years her senior, with a 
small, insignificant figure, and masses of 
brown hair twisted smoothly round her 
head. She came forward, bowing in a shy, 
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gently, and Mark Beavan felt a pang of 
regret at being compelled to answer in the 
negative. 

“I asked for Miss Janet Forrester,” he 
explained. ‘‘I am sorry there has been a 
mistake. If she is at home and could 


SHE CAME FORWARD, BOWING IN A SHY, SHRINKING MANNER. 


shrinking manner, and at the first glance 
her face appeared without beauty of any 
kind; but she drew nearer, and then he saw 
that her lips had the sweetness that he 
remembered in his mother’s face, and that 
her eyes were a clear, golden hazel, 
innocently solemn as those of a little 
child. 

““You asked for me, I think,” she said 


spare me a few moments I should be much 
obliged. I wish to speak to her on 
business.” 

The girl smiled with frank amusement. 

“But Iam Janet Forrester!” she said. 
** And I am quite at liberty if you want to 
see me. Won’t you sit down?” 

She laid her hand on the back of a chair 
with a gesture of invitation; but Beavan 
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stood staring at her, wrinkling his brows 
in perturbation. 

“‘ But—excuse me—you are not the 
Miss Forrester whom I expected to see. 
Perhaps there is another young lady of 
the same name, and the one whom I have 
seen is a relation -—-”’ 

“Oh, no! My cousins have the same 
surname, but I am Janet, there is not 
another. Perhaps the mistake has been 
in the Christian name. I don’t live in 
London, I am only visiting here for a few 
weeks. My home is in the North. I 
think it must surely be one of my 
cousins whom you wish to see. There 
are three of them: Amy, Beatrice, Evelyn. 
Don’t you think you have mistaken the 
name ?” 

So far she had spoken composedly 
enough, though with a certain shy reserve 
which was evidently characteristic; but 
now the blood rushed suddenly over her 
cheeks and mounted to her forehead, and 
she clasped the back of her chair with 
anxious tension as if an unwelcome 
remembrance had flashed into her mind. 
“You are Mr. Bean?” she queried 
eagerly. ‘‘ The servant said a Mr. Bean 
wished to see me. It is not I who have 
made the mistake ?” 

““No, not Bean—Beavan! It is not an 
uncommon name; but it is often mistaken. 
I am the editor for whom Miss Forrester 
has been writing during the last year. I 
wanted to speak to her about some more 
work. But you are not— you cannot 
possibly be my correspondent ! ” 

The girl raised her head and looked 
at him for one fleeting moment. The face 
which had been so pale a moment before 
was now suffused with colour, and the 
intensity of the blush had left the lips 
tremulous and brought a film of moisture 
into the brown eyes. She tried to speak, 
but no sound came, and she was feign to 
bend her head in mute reply to his 
question. 

*‘Youare! You! You are the author 
of the ‘Lancashire Sketches’ which I have 
been publishing all the summer ?” 

““'Yes—oh, yes! I wrote them. 
Janet Forrester.” 

For a moment they stood staring at each 
other, the man overcome with surprise and 
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the dawning of a deep satisfaction ; the 
girl all tremulous and shamefaced, her 


nervous fingers clasping and unclasping 
the rail of the chair. Then Mark 
Beavan stepped forward with outstretched 
hand. 

“* Then—I don’t understand it at all—but 
I congratulate you, and I am delighted to 
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make your acquaintance! We ought to 
know each other, for we have had a good 
deal of correspondence in the past, and I 
hope we may have still more in the future. 
Would it be indiscreet to ask who the 
other young lady-——” 

“Oh!” interrupted Miss° Forrester 
sharply, drawing her hand from his and 
pressing it hard against her burning 
cheek, ‘‘I am so ashamed! What must 
you think of me! It was my cousin—but 
she did none of the writing; you must 
not think there was any deceit about that. 
I was only just going to see you!” 

* Suppose you sit down and tell me all 
about it!” said Mark Beavan gently, and 
he drew another chair forward as he 
spoke, and smiled at her with friendly 
encouragement. “I am sure there is a 
good explanation, and we shall under- 
stand each other better after it is made. 
‘Tell me how it happened that your cousin 
came to see me in your place ?” 

Even as he spoke the thought flashed 
through his mind, how different his life 
might have been for the last twelve 
months if he had known the real author 
of those lovely idylls! But now that 
they had met at last it could not be as 
strangers. ‘‘ Tell me all about it!” he 
repeated urgently, and Janet caught her 
breath with a painful effort. 

“It is a long story, but I should like to 
tell you I didn’t mean to be deceitful ; it 
was arranged in such a hurry. When you 
sent me that kind letter asking me to 


come and see you if I were ever in 
London, I said at once that I would 
never dare to come. I always dread 


seeing strangers, and an editor, in his 
own office !—it was terribly formidable ; 
but my friends laughed at me and urged 
me on. They said it was the right thing 
to do—the only thing, if I wished to get 
on. And I longed to get on. I love 
writing. I have written stories ever since 
I was a little girl When I have finished 
one I feel lonely until I have begun 
another. I grow so fond of the characters; 
I think about them all the time. Once I 
was travelling in a train, and a lady who 
was sitting opposite bent forward and 
tapped me on the knee, and said, ‘ My 
poor, dear child, I fear you are in trouble. 
Now do be wise and take a sandwich; 
you may need all your strength.’ But I 
was only killing my heroine. She had 
been ill a long time, and the doctors had 
just given her up, and the tears were 
rolling down my face.” She paused for 
a moment, and her eyes lighted »p with a 
gleam of humorous enjoyme... ‘ And 
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‘sometimes I have walked along the streets 
rehearsing an amusing scene, laughing 
and grimacing to myself, and only found 
it out when I saw people staring at me 
with such sad, pitiful faces, as if they were 
saying to themselves, ‘Poor thing! Quite 
mad!’ Oh, I do loveit! It is my life! 
But I had never sent any manuscripts to 
a magazine before those two which you 
refused. I thought they were not good 
enough; but just before then my father 
died, and I went to live with my brother. 
He is very kind, and his wife also; but 
they have a large family of their own, and 
are not rich, and—and it was not my home, 
and I could not bear to be a burden to 
them. I was not trained for any work, for 
my father had been an invalid for years, 
and I had spent all my time nursing 
him ; but I was so anxious to make money 
that I thought I would try to sell my 
stories.” 

She paused to take breath, and Beavan 
looked closely at her, saw the lines of care 
and anxiety on her face, and those tell- 
tale hollows in cheek and temple which 
spoke of the struggle which lay in the past 
more eloquently than words. 

“‘I spoke to my people about it, and 
they all said the same thing—that I had 
had no experience, that my life had been so 
uneventful that there was nothing to tell, 
and that the little things which I had 
written were all very well for my own 
amusement, but that nobody else would 
care to read them. I was discouraged, 
but I would not give up the idea without a 
trial, so I set myself to study the new 
novels and magazine stories, to find out 
what was the style of the day, and to try 
and copy it. It took me a long time to 
write those stories; it is so difficult to do 
things which don’t come naturally, and, 
after all, I failed. You know how 
desperately I failed ! Then you sent 
that letter, which kept me from giving up 
hope, and my brother wrote to my aunt— 
the Mrs. Forrester who is the mistress of 
this house—and she asked me to come 
up on a visit, on purpose to give me an 
opportunity of seeing you. I had never 
been in London before, and it was a 
wonderful experience, but I did not enjoy 
it as much as I expected. It oppressed 
me! I felt so wunspeakably lonely. 
Thousands and thousands of people, and 
not one who knew or cared or took enough 
interest even to glance towards one in 
passing ; and mile upon mile of those tall, 
gloomy houses. I always wondered who 
lived inside, and what kind of lives they 
led, and if they could possibly be happy. 
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And in every house there was the mystery 
of life and love, and birth and death ; and 
the people inside the rooms were rejoicing 
and sorrowing, while the great crowd outside 
rushed past and took no heed. One day 
we were going into the City by train to an 
afternoon performance at a theatre, and 
I was staring at all the dismal little yards 
at the backs of the houses, and thinking 
what a good subject they would make for 
a paper some day—they were all so 
different and so characteristic of their 
owners. The agricultural ones — with- 
seeds sown in old soap-boxes, and broken 
frames, and straggling geraniums along the 
walls ; and the zoological, with hen-houses 
and pigeon-boxes, and _ rabbit - hutches 
smothered in cabbage - leaves; and the 
mineralogical, with rockeries and shells laid 
in patterns upon the gravel ; and others which 
were nothing at all, but simply a litter of 
pots and pans and broken crockery. And 
then, just as the train was moving out of 
the station, we passed one where a woman 
sat in a chair, rocking a babe in her arms. 
Her head was thrown back, and the tears 
were streaming down her cheeks, and her 
face was convulsed—convulsed with agony ! 
She might have been alone in a wilderness. 
The train, with all its curious faces staring 
out of the windows, was nothing to her, and 
we rolled on and left her there, and went 
away to enjoy ourselves ; but I have often 
thought of hersince, and wondered what was 
wrong—if her husband drank and broke her 
heart ; if she had no money left to keep the 
home ; or if she sat there in the sunlight, 
and saw death coming in the little baby’s 
face. . It all weighed on me, and 
made me ill and nervous, and I dreaded 
so coming to see you and hearing what 
you had to say. My cousins laughed at 
me, and Evelyn kept envying me, and 
saying that she wished she could go in 
my place, for she had always longed to 
know what an editor was like, and to see 
the inside of his ‘den.’ And it came into 
my head that it might be a good plan to 
let her go. I had read so many stories, 
you know, where lady authoresses forced 
their way into editors’ rooms, and they 
were always very pretty, and young, and 
audacious, and would not be discouraged, 
but ended by getting everything their own 
way, and twisting him round their fingers.” 
(Mark Beavan smiled grimly, and the 
corners of his eyebrows elevated themselves 
in sceptical fashion.) ‘‘And Evelyn was 
so charming, with her golden hair and big 
blue eyes. . . .” 

She stopped short; but the editor made 
no reply in words, and she could not hear 
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the unspoken answer of his heart: “O 
wise little woman, who sees so deeply into 
the secrets of life! O foolish little 
woman, who dreams that blue eyes and 
golden hair are the sum and climax of a 
man’s desire!” He looked at her and 
smiled —a slow, tender smile, which 
brought back the blood to her cheeks, 
and sent her hurrying on with her explan- 
ation. ‘‘ When the day came when I had 
promised to see you, I was in bed witha 
nervous headache, too ill to raise my head 
. from the pillow, and Evelyn said that it 
would be a shame to miss the appoint- 
ment, and that if I liked she would go 
instead and send in her card—‘ Miss 
Forrester’ — and bring home a faithful 
account of all that happened. I was weak 
and in pain, and it was such a relief to be 
spared the ordeal that I” —she gave a little 
gulp over the word, and lifted her brows 
with apologetic appeal—‘‘I consented! 
And so—she went!” 

“‘And that is the explanation! If you 
knew how many puzzled thoughts you 
have cost me! I was completely bewildered 
by the contrast between the authoress and 
the character of her writings. I hope the 
young lady was gratified w ith the result of 
her interview.’ 

“‘ Well,” said Miss Forrester demurely, 
“not altogether. Evelyn is nothing if 
not fashionable ; and she was hurt in her 
feelings because you told her that she 
knew nothing whatever about society. 
She was very cross with me about it when 
she came home!” 

Her eyes shone with a mischievous 
gleam as she spoke, and at the same 
moment they both began to laugh aloud, 
and laughed long and merrily and with a 
light-hearted enjoyment which was as new 
as it was delicious. 

“I am sorry for that; but next time 
you will not be afraid to come yourself. 
Now that you have seen me you realise 
that I am not a formidable person after 
all!” 

“Oh, yes, if I had only known ; but I 
had no idea what you would be like. I 
think you will hardly believe that I am shy 
either, for I have talked so much; but I 
feel as if I had known you for a long time, 
and it is such a relief to have told you the 
truth and to have an opportunity of thank- 
ing you for all the help which you have 
given me.’ 


** There is no need for thanks. No one 


has enjoyed your stories more than I. 
Some day, when I know you better, I may 
be able to tell you all that they have been 
to me. 


In the meantime, I have come to 
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ask you to undertake fresh work. 
Shall I tell you all about it ?” 

He bent forward with a resumption of 
his ordinary, business-like air, for it was 
his lot to make many explanations like the 
present—to beat ideas into irresponsive 
brains and combat misunderstanding of 
his plainest words; but to-day there was 
no need of any such exertion, for Miss 
Forrester sat with her hands clasped on 
her lap, watching his face with bright, 
understanding eyes, and her mind seemed 
to leap with his, so that she divined what 
was coming before the sentence was half 
complete, “and was ready to greet the 
salient points with a nod of the head ora 
quick, flashing smile. 

What a glorious thing work might 
become with a helpmeet such as this by 
his side! What a power for good they 
might be in the world, two minds of 
kindred aim, thinking, planning, labour- 
ing together! The feeling was so strong 
that it forced itself into involuntary speech. 
‘*T think we could collaborate together, 
you and I!” he said, and Miss Forrester 
gave a soft, happy laugh. 

““T was thinking that, too!” she replied. 
Then, with a deep inward breath: ‘‘ Qh, 
that is good—to find someone who wnder- 
stands\ It is a kind world. One meets 
so many people who are tender-hearted, 
and anxious to help; but so few, so very, 
very few who have even the faintest con- 
ception of what we really need. I am 
giad I have met you. I can write more 
easily now that 1 know we feel alike !” 

“But I knew that before!” he said, 
looking down at her with his intent, 
earnest eyes. They were standing beside 
the window, and the light shone full on 
her face, showing her just as she was, 
with no illusionary effect of beauty, no 
glow of emotion to transfigure her 
features—just a plain, insignificant little 
woman, no longer as young as she had 
been, worn with the struggle of life, with 
only one redeeming beauty—the hazeb 
eyes, so true and tender, bencath the broad 
white brows; but his heart leapt at the 
sight, for he knew that this was the one 
woman in the world for him, the twin soul 
for whose coming he had longed and 
waited. 

The conviction was so strong that for a 
moment he pondered whether he should 
tell her something of what was in his 
heart, but a second thought brought 
wisdom. He would not risk all for a 
hasty impulse, and he could afford to 
wait; for he was a man with the power of 
action in his own hands, and neither the 
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length of one land, nor of the world itself, 
should hold him back from that which he 
wished to find. So they bade each other 
farewell, speaking well-worn phrases, 
and parted as ordinary acquaintances, 
who neither know nor care when 
they shall meet again. But when he 
reached the doorway Mark Beavan 
turned his head to find the brown eyes 
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following his movements with wistful 
regret ; and even as the hidden beauty of 
the landscape is revealed by the rising of 
the sun, so in that glance his own future 
was unfolded to his gaze, and he knew 
that his days of loneliness were over, and 
that the time was close at hand when he 
need never again say good-bye to Janet 
Forrester. 
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Why weepest thou, Willow ? 
All the sweets of the Day 
In thy presence abound - 
At thy side, far away, 
From the sky to the ground, 
There is nothing but sunshine—the 
sunshine of May— 
And the River’s sweet whispering sound. 


I weep for the sins, for the sins of the 
Here in the vale [ world. 
Of a seeming repose 
I am told of the secrets 
That nobody knows. 

I am whispered the tale 
Of the world and its worth 
And nobody guesses 

Its mingled distresses 

But God up in heaven, 
And I down on earth! 


Why weepest thou, Willow ? 
For the glory of Day— 
All its love, all its hght— 
Should be deemed to outweigh 
The regrets of the Night ? 
Here is nothing but sunshine—the sun- 
shine of day— 
Evanescent, though thrillingly bright ! 
What stories are told thee— 
What secrets are these 
That can sadden the Queen 
Of the Valley of Trees: 
That can make thee indiff’rent to sun- 
shine’s embrace, 


And the butterfly kiss of the breeze ? | 


I weep for the sins, for the sins of the 
Here on the slope, [ world. 
With mine ears to the tide 
(With my locks in the tide), 

I am whispered the secrets 
That people confide 

To no soul upon earth! 
And my messenger comes 
In the voice of the stream, 
Which you fancy but hums 
A monotonous theme 
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Of the lullaby birth ! 
Did you guess what it tells 
As it shimmers along 
By the Valley of Trees 
To complain of the Throng, 
In the city it leaves, you would soon be 
of mind 
That the sound is no sound of the lullaby 
kind, 
For hard truths and hard lies and hard 
thoughts you will find 
In the River’s soft lullaby song! 
Here in the midst 
Of a counterfeit peace, 
I am told of the tales— 
And the tales never cease ! 
Of the city right over the fields. 


And how can I smile with the sunshine 
above 

the worst of these secrets are 
secrets of love 

And the terrible sorrows it yields ? 


When 


And how can I answer the kiss of the breeze 
When I know that this water which 
flows by the trees 
Is the same—ah! the same !— 
That hides pitiful sin, 
That drowns tenderest shame 
In the City of Blame 
Where the waters begin ? 


And how, knowing this, 
Can my heart find the ease 
To respond to the kiss 
Of the butterfly breeze ? 


Here in the vale 

Of a seeming repose 

I am burdened with secrets 
That nobody knows. 

I am whispered the story 
Of love and its worth, 
While nobody guesses 

Its awful distresses 

But God up in heaven 
And I down on earth! 





DOWN A CORNISH TIN-MINE. 
By LEWIS HIND. 
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REACHED the mining district of 
Cornwall by an early train, and 
wandered for an hour in that desolate land. 
It is as barren as a London brick-field, 
heaped high with untidy mounds of stones 
and ore, and here and there a chimney, 
stiff against a battered wooden shed stand- 
ing, like the Eiffel Tower, upon four 
sprawling legs. These wooden houses are 
built above the shafts that yawn down into 
the bowels of the earth, and at intervals, 
witha great rumbling, an iron box filled with 
ore.is. dragged to the surface, transferred 
to’ a truck which runs along a tram-line, 
and then emptied upon the ground. About 
95 per cent. is refuse; some 5 per cent. is 
tin, and then begins the long and costly 
process of separating the one from the 
other. 
But my concern was with the getting 


the.tin from the earth, so I made my way 
to the office of Copper Croft, one of the 
few flourishing Cornish tin-mines, where 
I had an appointment with ‘“ Captain” 


Trelawney. In mining phraseology over- 
seers or foremen are always called 
“* Captains.” 

There I waited five minutes in a room 
where holland jackets hung upon pegs 
and a large Bible rested upon a shelf let 
into the wall. Then a man with blue eyes, 
and a face bronzed and ruddy as a sailor’s, 
stepped briskly into the room. He wore 
a tweed suit, and a nosegay of wall- 
flowers bloomed in his button-hole. Asked 
to name his occupation, I should have run 
through every open-air pursuit from fox- 
hunting downwards, and never dreamed 
that he spent half his life underground. 

** Captain Trelawney?” said I, with a bit 
of atremor in my voice, for the moment 
of my descent into the earth was at hand. 

“So you want to go underground ?” he 
remarked jovially. ‘‘ Well, I shall be very 
happy to take you. I’ve arranged about 
your clothes.” 

As he spoke two elderly men with 
tangled grey beards, splendid shoulders, 
and standing at least six feet four, slouched 
into the room. 


They were presented to me as Captains 
Prettejohn and Tremayne, their rank being 
agents under Captain Trelawney, and as 
this was one of the appointed days for 
inspecting the mine, they would join our 
party. 

“Now, if you are ready,” continued 
Captain Trelawney, “‘ we will make a move 
for the changing-room.” 

In temperature the changing-room was 
like the tropical conservatory at Kew 
Gardens. Down the centre ran a great 
hot-air pipe, and upon a settle reserved 
for me lay a pair of flannel drawers, a 
flannel vest, a holland coat lined with 
wool, holland trousers, thick socks, a pair 
of heavy boots, a linen cap, a felt hat 
covered with some hard composition, 
that brought its weight up to four pounds, 
and a woollen scarf two feet long. 

‘Must I change everything ?” I asked. 

“Everything,” he replied. ‘‘ Watch 
me.” 

I obeyed, and in five minutes was trans- 
formed into a slouching but anzmic 
miner. A linen cap encased my head, 
and over that was pulled the four- 
pound pudding-dish helmet. Its use is 
to protect the skull from falling rocks, 
and as a handy place for carrying the 
candle, which, embedded in a mould 
of damp clay, is stuck to the front of 
the crown. 

I should explain that as tin and copper 
mines are free from inflammable gases, 
lights can be carried to the uttermost 
working, and the miner may smoke as 
much and as often as he pleases. 

Grasping the candle in my hand, and 
hanging another from the button of my 
tunic, I followed the three Captains out 
into the sunlit street. We soon reached 
a wooden hut, such as I had examined an 
hour before. Captain Trelawney pushed 
open the door. An old hut-man greeted 
us. In front yawned a dark pit, about the 
size of an ordinary house cistern, from 
which an apparently endless wire rope 
streamed up to where we stood. Presently 
a great rattling and creaking arose from 
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below; the rope drew taut, and with a 
gasp and a rumble, an oblong iron case, 
rusty with age, dripping with water, and 
discoloured by multi-coloured earths, 


jerked itself to the surface and settled 
down upon a couple of iron supports 
which sprang out above the opening. 

The oblong iron box was about seven 
feet high by four wide, with a bar running 
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the darkness came the rattling of chains 
and the skidding of iron against granite. 
Sometimes our progress was fast, some- 
times slow, but always down, down, down. 

Then somebody lighted my candle, and 
a voice asked me how I felt. 

“Jolly!” I gasped. The word had 
barely left my lips when the coffin was 
suddenly tilted back at the head, so that I 


DRESSED FOR THE DESCENT. 


down the centre. It looked for all the 
world like a coffin set upright. 

*“* After you! ” said Captain Trelawney. 

I stepped in gingerly, and, to my 
amazement—for there was hardly room in 
the thing for more than a man and a boy— 
the three Captains squeezed themselves in 
upon me. Their muscular bodies drove me 
into a corner. I could see little but the 
backs of their bent heads and the stoop of 
their broad shoulders. 

Then we began to descend: it was 
horrible. I saw the slimy walls shooting 
upwards, and then—darkness. And out of 


lay outstretched upon the bottom with the 
three Captains bobbing upon me like 
casks in a river. My candle was snuffed 
out by the impact of these bodies, and 
when I remonstrated a gruff voice explained 
that the shaft at this point branched off 
into an incline, and that all was well. 
With that another light was handed to me, 
and the sudden flare of the candle revealed 
as we flashed past the pale face of a miner 
stripped to his waist, a light flaming in his 
cap. He stood ata break in the wall, and had 
passed out of sight as quickly as the lights 
in the signal-box of a main-line tunnel. 
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Our journey had lasted some five minutes 
when the coffin slowed, creaked, and 
stopped, and the Captains stepped out 
upon a plank laid across darkness, and I 
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screening the flame from draughts. When 
the hands are required for ascending or 
descending a ladder, you clap the clay- 
encased candle against your hat, 


and 


DRILLING AN UPPER. 


groped after them till we stepped into an 
underground chamber about the size of an 
hotel cellar. The floor was heaped high 
with fragments of ore, just emptied from 
a tramway, of which the lines stretched 
away down a dark gallery to the left, water 
glistening between the rails. In a corner 
of this chamber the compressed-air engine 
pumped itself hoarse ; flaring candles were 
flattened against the walls; and perched 
like gnomes upon banks of ore sat some 
half-a-dozen miners, eating bread and 
onions. They were stripped to the waist, 
and the perspiration ran down their 
bodies, and shaped itself into oily little 
islands and isthmuses upon their broad 
breasts. 

Here, where the atmosphere was tolerably 
agreeable, we rested till my eyes should 
accustom themselves to the gloom. Then 
the two agents slouched off to another 
part of the mine, while I followed Captain 
Trelawney along the dark, dark gallery. 
It is the custom to carry one’s candle fixed 
between the fingers, the arm hanging 
naturally by the side, and the palm 


pray that it may not fall off, for the dark- 
ness of the earth half a mile below the 
surface is a darkness that can be felt. 
Along this gallery I followed Captain 
Trelawney. Nowhere could I stand up- 
right, everywhere water lurked, and so ere 
we had advanced a hundred yards my hat 
had bumped a score of times against the 
roof, and my blue miner’s stockings were 
dripping water. And still Captain Tre- 
lawney tramped along the interminable 
burrow, narrating, with deep, healthy 
chuckles, stories of how:he had worsted 
Mr. Conybeare at past political meetings. 
Of such things he chuckled till we reached 
the end of the gallery, where the atmo- 
sphere was as hot as the second room of 
a Turkish bath. Here were more miners 
in such a state of perspiration that I 
mechanically wiped my own brow and 
moistened my own lips out of sheer 
sympathy. I had heard the deep grunt 
with which they brought their hammers 
down upon the steel twenty yards off. 
Their tools are borers (steel bars two feet 
long sharpened at one end) and heavy 
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mallets. One man holds the _ borer 
pointed towards the rock, while two 
others swing their hammers over their 
heads, crashing down in turn upon the 
end of the steel till it is driven well 
into the rock. The borer is then with- 
drawn, and a number of similar holes 
made, about a hand-stretch apart. Into 
these cavities dynamite cartridges are 


slipped, the cap adjusted, the safety fuse 
attached, the end lighted, and then— 
well, then the miners scurry away, and 
in remote passages seek sanctuary. 
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towards the rock, and, bending, I observed 
that while the walls and roof of the tunnel 
were of hard, grey granite, in the section 
upon which the men were boring certain 
greeny-grey streaks meandered. 

“Tin ?” I said. 

He nodded. “It runs in lodes gener- 
ally from east to west, and we follow it.” 

““And what do you do when the lode 
comes to an end ?” I asked. 

“Search for another. Some mines 
contain as many as sixty miles of passages. 
As a rule, the tin runs through the granite 


A MAN-ENGINE. 


**But where is the tin?” I said, for 
I .saw nothing that in any way re- 
sembled the familiar domestic saucepan 
or cullender. 

Captain Trelawney waved his hand 


in sections ; but in rich deposits it’s found 
clinging to the rock like bark upon a tree.” 

Then we proceeded on- our journey 
through more long dark tunnels, splash- 
ing through the water lying six inches 
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deep between the tram-lines, till we to the waist, his face much dirtier tham 
only a coalheaver’s, upon which danced the 


crossed a _ bridge 
protection from a yawning abyss was 


a rope balustrade. 
Here we paused 
upon the verge of 
a huge space as 
large as a church, 
and pitch dark, 
save at a spot 
about the altitude 
of the top of a 
chancel window, 
where, by the light 
of three candles 
stuck to the rock, 
I could dimly 
distinguish three 
miners at work. 
Captain Tre- 
lawney shouted 
something across 
the void. Faintly 
the answer echoed 
back, and we were 
giventounderstand 
that they would be 
ready for blasting 
in five minutes’ 
time. In the inter- 
valan imp, stripped 


A MILL OR PASS. 


reflections thrown from a candle that flared 


and flickered in 
his hat, gave me 
an object-lesson in 
the method of ex- 
ploding dynamite. 
In shape and 
colour like a 
farthing yellow 
candle, by itself it 


‘is harmless, but 


in conjunction 
with a detonating 
cap it becomes a 
terrible engine of 
destruction, as one 
of its victims, who. 
must for ever walk 
about his native 
village with a black 
crape mask over 
his face, can sadly 
testify. The cap is. 
clinched about the 
end of asafety fuse, 
then the connec- 
tion is made, and 
a light applied to 
the other extremity 
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of the fuse. The imp was explaining the 
whims of the explosive, when a sudden cry 
reverberated through the vault. Forthwith 
I was seized, and ran at a double, in the 
company of a dozen miners, along a 
tunnel, only pausing when we reached a 
sequestered corner fifty yards from the 
vault. There we waited in silence for 
some minutes, and then the explosion 
dinned in our ears. The horrid smell 
of the dynamite was wafted to us, and I 
heard the boom and the clatter of falling 
rocks. When we returned to the vault I 
saw through the wreaths of smoke that a 
great section of the rock as large as a 
pulpit had been torn from its place, and 
was blocking the passage in a great heap 
of stones and boulders. , 

After that we descended by ladders still 
further into the bowels of the earth, 
through a shaft so narrow that my coat 
brushed the walls, ‘One step more! Right 
about face! Walk straight onward upon 
the left plank!” cried Captain Tre- 
lawney’s voice from below, till I stood in 
the lower level, where, in some ultimate 
gallery, a drill, driven by compressed air, 
was at work. Here the heat was hardly 
bearable. The din was deafening. Oppres- 
sion weighed upon me in this cramped 
blind alley so far from the pleasant light 
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of day. I plucked Captain Trelawney by 
the sleeve, and pointed a piteous finger 
upwards. 

He laughed, nodded, and stalked ahead 
of me again down the tunnel, climbed 
the treacherous ladder till we reached the 
bottom of the shaft. There the other 
Captains awaited us, and my eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of the empty 
coffin ready to ascend. One after the 
other we stepped into it. Just as we were 
on the point of starting a boy miner who 
had fallen into a pool of water and 
thoroughly wetted himself, asked leave 
to accompany us. Permission being ob- 
tained, he crawled in and nestled down at 
our feet. Then the signal was given, 
and slowly we began to ascend. The 
candles -were extinguished, and _ the 
walls began to grow luminous with 
blue streaks of reflected light. A little 
later we soared into daylight, and I stepped 
on to the floor of the little wooden house. 
I was covered with yellow loam from head 
to foot, and as grimy as the best of the 
miners, but a warm bath and the change 
into my own apparel soon restored my 
conceit. As I walked back to the station 


the second shift of miners, who work 
between two o’clock in the afternoon and 
ten at night, were preparing to descend. 









Lorsque la coquette Espérance 
Nous pousse le coude en passant, 
Puis a tire-d’aile s’élance, 
Et se retourne en souriant, 


Oa va Yhomme? Oi son cceur l’appelle! 
L’hirondelle suit le zéphyr, 

Et moins légére est l’hirondelle 
Que "homme qui suit son désir. 


Yoana swung her racquet. Her 
laughter was very sweet. A robin 
on the tip of a balsam-tree cocked his 
head to listen; a shy snow-bird peered at 
her through the meadow grass. 

“What are you laughing at ?” I asked 
uneasily. I spoke sharply—I had not 
intended to. The porcupine on the porch 
lifted his head, his rising quills grating on 
the piazza; a drab-coloured cow, knee- 
deep in the sedge, stared at me in stupid 
disapproval. 

“I beg your pardon, Ysonde,” I said 
sulkily, for I felt the rebuke of the cow. 
Then Ysonde laughed again; the robin 
chirped in sympathy and the snow-bird 
crept to the edge of the tennis court. 

** Deuce,” I said, picking up a ball, ‘‘ are 
you ready ?” 

She stepped back, making me a mocking 
reverence. 

Her eyes were bluer than the flowering 
flax behind her. I had intended to send 
her a swift service, and I should have done 
so had I not noticed her eyes. 

“Deuce!” I repeated, pausing to recover 
the composure necessary for good tennis. 
She made a gesture with her racquet. The 
service was a miserable failure. I drove 
the second ball into the net, and then, 
placing the butt of my racquet on the turf, 
sat down on the rim. 

“Vantage out,” said I, gritting my 
teeth. ‘“‘What were you laughing at, 
Ysonde ?” 

“Vantage out,” she repeated; “I am 
not laughing.” 

** You were,” I said; “ you are now.” 

She went to the boxwood hedge, picked 
out one ball and sent it back; then she 
drove the other over the net and retired to 


her corner, swinging her racquet. I did 
not move. 
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‘You arespoiling your racquet,” she said. 

I was sitting on it. I knew better. 

“‘ And your temper,” she said sweetly. 

“Vantage out,” I repeated, and raised 
my tennis bat for a smashing service. The 
ball whistled close to the net, and the 
white dust flew from her court, but her 
racquet caught it fair and square, and I 
heard the ring of the strings as the ball 
shot along my left alley and dropped 
exactly on the service line. How I got it 
I don’t know, but the next moment a puff 
of dust rose in her vantage court, there 
was a rustle of skirts, a twinkle of small 
tennis shoes, and the ball rocketed, higher, 
higher, into the misty sunshine. 

“Oh,” gasped Ysonde, and bit her lip. 

The ball began to come down. I had 
time to laugh before it struck—to laugh 
quietly and twirl my short moustache. 

“‘T shall place that ball,” said I, “‘ where 
you will not find it easily,” and I did, 
deliberately. 

For a second Ysonde was disappointed. 
I could see that, but I imagined there was 
the slightest tremor of relief in her voice 
when she said— 

“‘ Brute force is useless, Bobby ; listen to 
the voice of the Prophetess.” 

“I hear,” I said, “the echo of your 
voice in the throat of every bird e 

**Which is very pretty but unfair,” said 
Ysonde, looking at the snowbirds beside 
her. ‘It is unfair,” she repeated. 

“Yes,” said I, “it is unfair. Are you 
ready ?” 

“‘ Let us finish the game this afternoon,” 
she suggested. ‘Look at these snow- 
birds, Bobby. If I raise my racquet it 
will frighten them.” 

“And you imagine,” said I, “‘ that these 
snowbirds are going tointerrupt the game— 
this game ?” 

‘What a pity to frighten them! See— 
look how close they come to me! Do 
you think the little creatures are tamed by 
hunger ?” 

“‘Some creatures are not tamed by any- 
thing,” I said. 

“Are you hungry?” she asked inno- 
cently. 











I-was glad that I suppressed my anger. 
““Ysonde,” I said, ‘‘ you know what this 
“game means to me—to us.” ; 

“I know nothing about it,” she said 
hastily, retreating to her corner. “ Play— 
it’s deuce, you know.” 

“I know,” I replied, and sent a merciless 
"ball shooting across her deuce court. 
“Vantage in,” I observed, trying not to 
“smile. 

A swift glance from her wide eyes, a 
perceptible tremble of the long lashes— 
‘that was all; but I knew what I knew, for 
I have hunted wild creatures. 

The porcupine on the piazza rose, 
sniffed, blinked in the sunlight, and lum- 
‘-bered down the steps, every quill erect. 

“Billy! go back this minute!” said 
Ysonde. 

The quills on Billy’s back flattened. 

“Billy,” I repeated, “go and climb a 
tree.” 

“If you speak to him, he will bristle 
again,” said Ysonde, walking over to the 
porcupine. “ Billy, my child, climb this 
pretty balsam-tree for the gentleman. 
Come—you are interrupting the game, 
.and the gentleman is impatient.” 

“The gentleman is very impatient, 
Billy,” I said. 

I saw Ysonde colour—a soft, faint tint— 
nothing more; and I saw Billy receive a 
-gentle impulse—oh, very gentle indeed !— 
from the point of her slender tennis shoe. 
So the porcupine was hustled up the 
‘balsam-tree, where he lay like an old mat, 
‘untidy, mortified, nursing his wrath, while 
‘two bluebirds twittered among the branches 
-above him. 

Ysonde came back and stood in the 
game court. 

“Tt is vantage, I believe,” she said 
indifferently. 

“* Out,” said I, with significance. Ysonde 
looked at me. 

** Out,” I repeated. 

‘* Play,” she said desperately. 

“No,” I replied, sitting down upon the 
-edge of my racquet again—I knew better; 
“let us clearly understand the conse- 
quences first.” 

She swung her racquet and looked me 
full in the eyes. 

** What consequences ?” she said. 

**The consequences incident upon my 

winning this set.” 

““What consequences ?’ 
defiantly. 

“‘ The forfeit,” said I. 

“When you win the set we will discuss 
that,” she said. ‘‘Do you imagine you 
will win ?” 


” 


* she insisted 
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She was a better player than I; she 
could give me thirty on each game. 

“Yes,” I said, and I believe the misery 
in my voice would have moved a tigress to 
pity. 

Now, perhaps it was because there was 
nothing of the tigress about Ysonde, per- 
haps because I showed my fear of her, I 
don’t know which, but I saw her scarlet 
lips press one upon the other and I saw 
her eyes darken like violet velvet at night. 

“* Play,” she said; ‘‘I am ready.” 

The first ball struck the net, the racquet 
turned in my nerveless hand, and she 
smiled. 

“Play!” I cried, and the second ball 
bit the lime-dust at her feet. I saw the 
flash of her racquet, I saw a streak of 
grey lightning, and I lifted my racquet, 
but something struck me in the right 
eye—the tennis balls were heavy and wet— 
and I staggered about blindly, faint with 
pain. 

“Oh, Bobby!” cried Ysonde, and stood 
quite still. 

“I’m a duffer,” I muttered, trying to 
open my eye, but the pain sickened me. 
I placed my hand over it and looked out 
upon the world with one eye. The drab- 
coloured cow was watching me—she was 
chewing the cud; the porcupine had one 
sardonic eye fixed upon me; the robin 
balanced on the tip of the balsam mocked 
me. It was plain that the creatures were 
all on her side. The wild snow-birds 
scarcely moved as Ysonde hastened across 
the court to my side. I heard the blue- 
birds tittering overhead, but I did not 
care; I had heard the tones of Ysonde's 
voice, and I was glad that I had been 

banged in the eye. It was true that she 
had only said, “‘ Oh, Bobby!” 

“Is it very painful ?” she asked, standing 
close beside me. 

** Yes,” I replied seriously. 

“Let me look,” she said, laying one 
hand on the sleeve of my cricket shirt. 

“Billy will rejoice at this,” said I, 
removing my handkerchief so she could 
see the eye. The pain was becoming 
intense. With my injured eye I could see 
how white her hand was. 

She stood still a moment ; my arm grew 
warm beneath her hand. 

“It will cheer Billy,” I suggested. ‘Did 
I tell you that he bit me yesterday, and I 
whacked him? No? Well, he did, and 
I did. 

**How can you!” she murmured. “‘ How 
can you speak of that ridiculous Billy when 
you may have—have to be blind.” 

** Nonsense!” I said with a shiver. 
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She crossed the turf to the spring, and 
brought her handkerchief back soaking 
and cold as ice. I felt her palm on my 
cheek as she adjusted it. It was smooth, 
like an apricot. 

“Hold it there,” I said, bribing my 
conscience. ‘It is very pleasant.” She 
thought I meant the wet handkerchief. 

“If—if I have ruined your sight 24 
she began. 

Now it was on the tip of my tongue to 
add, “‘ And yet you are going to ruin my 
life by beating me at tennis”; but my 
conscience revolted. 

** Do you think it is serious ?” she asked 
in a voice so low that I bent my head in- 





voluntarily. She mistook the gesture for 
one of silent acquiescence. A tear—a 
large warm one—fell on my wrist; I 


thought it was a drop of water from the 
handkerchief at first. Then I opened my 
uninjured eye and saw her mistake. 

“You misunderstood,” I said wearily, 
“*T don’t believe what the oculist told me; 
the eye will be all right.” 

“But he warned you that a sudden blow 
would r 

““ Might 

“Oh, did he say might ?” 

“Yes, but it won’t. I’m 
don’t take away your hand; 
tired ?” 

**No, no,” she said; 
fresh water ?” 

** Not yet; don’t go. 
deuce, wasn’t it ?” 

Ysonde was silent. 

““Was it deuce? Does that point count 
against me ?” I insisted. 

** How can you think of the game now?’ 
said Ysonde in a queer voice—like the 
note of a very young bird. 

I sat down on the turf and the hand- 
kerchief fellfrom my eye. Ysonde hastened 
to the spring and returned carrying the 
heavy stone jar full of water. It must have 
strained her delicate wrist—she said it did 
not—and, kneeling beside me, she placed 
the cold bit of cambric and lace over my 
eye. 

“Thank you,” I said ; “will you sit 
beside me on the turf?” Both of my eyes 
were aching and closed, but I heard her 
skirts rustle and felt the momentary pres- 
sure of her palm on my cheek. 

** Are you seated ?” I asked. 

“Yes, Bobby.” 

“Then tell me whether I lost that 
point.” 

** How can I tell ?” she answered. 








all right; 
are you 


“‘shall I get some 


The game was at 


scT 


would willingly concede it if it were 
not—— 


” 
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‘*For the forfeit,” I added ; 


; “then you 
think I lose the point ?” 


**Does your eye pain very much ?” she 
asked. 
“Yes” said I truthfully. Perhaps it 


was ungenerous, but I dared not reject 
such an ally as truth. I opened one eye 
and looked at Ysonde. She was examining 
a buttercup. 

“All buttercups look as though they 
had been carelessly varnished,” said she, 
touching one with the tip of her middle 
finger. 

“Did I 
again. 

““Oh—no—not the set!” she protested. 

“Then I lost that point ?” 

“Oh, why will you dwell upon tennis at 
such a moment ?” 

‘** Because,” said I, 
to me.” 

I suppose there was something in my 
voice that frightened her. 


” 


win the set?” I began 


‘it means so much 


“Forgive me,” I said, bitterly ashamed, 
for I had broken our. compact, not 
directly, but in substance. “ Forgive me, 


Ysonde,” I said, looking at the porcupine 
with my left eye. 

“Ridiculous Billy,” for that was his 
name, stared at me with an insolence born 
of safety, and his white whiskers twitched 
in derision. 

“You old devil!” I thought, remember- 
ing the scar on my ankle. 

“Where did he bite you ?” asked Ysonde, 
unconsciously reading my thoughts. It 
was a trick of hers. 

“In the ankle—it was nothing. I would 
rather have him bite the other ankle than 
get any more of his quills into me!” I 
replied. ‘‘See how the snow-birds have 
followed you. They are there among the 
wild strawberries.” 

She turned her head. 

‘“‘Hush!” she whispered, raising one 
palm. It was pinker than the unripe 
berries. There was an ache in my heart 
as well as in my eyes, so I said something 
silly : “‘ There was an old woman who said 
hush, I perceive a young bird in this 
bush 

“When they said, Is it small? she 
replied not at all; it is four times as big 
as the bush!” repeated Ysonde solemnly. 
We both laughed, but I read a gratitude in 
her eyes which annoyed me. 

‘We digress,” I said. 
the game——” 

““Oh, but we were not speaking of the 
game,” she said half alarmed, half smiling. 
“There! I thought you were going to be 
sensible, Bobby.” 








‘** Speaking of 
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** HOLD IT THERE,” I SAID, “IT IS VERY PLEASANT.”” SHE THOUGHT I MEANT 
THE. WET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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‘“‘ITam. I only wish to know whether I 
lost that game.” 

‘* You know the rules,” she said. 

‘* Yes, I know the rules.” 

‘If it were not for the forfeit I should 
not insist,” she continued, returning to the 
buttercup. ‘‘It seems unfair to take the 
point. Does the eye pain, Bobby ?” 

**Not so much,” I replied, sticking to 
the truth to the bitterend. My ally was 
becoming a nuisance. 

“Let me see it,” she said, gently 
removing the handkerchief. The eye 
must have looked bad, for her face 
changed. 

“Oh, you poor fellow!” she said, and 
I fairly revelled in the delight of my own 
misery. 

“Then I lost that point,” said I, stiffing 
conscience. 

She replaced the handkerchief. 
hand had become suddenly steady. 

**No,” she said, “‘ you did not lose the 
point. I concede it.” 

I wondered whether my ears were trick- 
ing me. 

“Then, if I won the point, I won the 
set,” I said. 

To.” 

** And the forfeit Pe 

“* The forfeit was that I should kiss you,” 
said Ysonde gravely. 

“That was not all——’ 

** No, you are to be allowed to tell me 
that you love me,” continued Ysonde in 
calm, even tones. 

“Then,” said I, flushing uncomfortably, 
“when will you pay the forfeit ?” 

** Now, if you wish it. Shall I kiss you?” 

She leaned on the turf, one hand hidden 
by the buttercups. She had dropped the 
handkerchief, and I picked it up and held 
it to my eye with my left hand. Then, 
with my right hand I took her right hand, 
listlessly dropping beside her, and I looked 
her full in the eyes. 

““When we made the wager,” I said, 
“*we were boy and girl, That was almost 
twenty-four hours ago. You need not kiss 
me, Ysonde.” 

“‘A kiss means more at our age,” she 
said. 

‘We were very silly,” said I. 

“‘It should mean love,” she said faintly. 

“* Indeed it should,” I said. 

Ysonde sat straight up among the field 
flowers. 

**T do not love,” she said. 

“I know it,” I replied gaily, and I let 
the bandage drop from my eye. “ The 
pain is all gone,” I said, closing my left 
eye to see whether my vision was impaired. 


Her 





> 
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I was totally blind in my right eye. 

For an instant the shock staggered me ;; 
things reeled a little. I don’t know how 
long I sat, mauth open, staring at the 
sun with one sound, one sightless eye. 
Ysonde, her chin on her hands, lay with 
her face turned towards the White Lady, a 
towering peak in the east. 

“Come,” I said rising, “‘ your aunt will! 
be impatient ; dinner has been served this 
half-hour.” 

She sprang to her feet. She had been 
in a reverie, and gave me a long look 
which I could not define. 

“And your eye doesn’t pain?” she 
asked after a moment. 

**No,” I said, for the pain had disap- 
peared with the sight; ‘‘I am all right 
except a headache.” 

‘“* And you can sée perfectly well ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

It was at this point that Truth and I 
parted; for what was a lost eye that it 
should cause a moment’s regret ? 





CHAPTER II. 


It was about this time that the oculist 
came to Holderness and visited me at the 
Rosebud Inn. I was in a dark room; 
Ysonde thought it better, believing dark- 
ness a cure for headache. 

When the oculist walked in—his name 
was Keen—he said : ‘‘ What the devil are 
you doing here ?” 

“I am blind in one eye. 
noticeable ?” I asked. 

“Banged in the eye?” he inquired, 
opening the shutters. 

** Banged in the eye,” I repeated, as he 
bent over me. 

His examination scarcely lasted tem 
seconds. After a moment he rose and 
closed the shutters, and I stood up in the 
darkness. 

** Will it disfigure me ?” I asked again. 

** No—an oculist could tell the difference,. 
perhaps. You may go out in three weeks.” 

“‘ Blind ?” 

‘‘Nonsense!” growled Keen. 
have another eye yet.” 

**But I am an artist,” I said, in a low 
voice. ‘Is there hope?” 

I heard Keen sit down in the room, and 
his rocking-chair squeaked through five 
minutes of the bitterest darkness I ever 
knew. I could stand it no longer, so I 
rose and felt my way toward the rocking- 
chair. I wanted to touch him—I was 
terrified. Well, it only lasted a few 
minutes—most men pass through crises- 
I was glad he did not attempt to pity me. 


Will it be 


* You 
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“It was Miss ” he began. 

‘* Hush!” I whispered ; ‘‘ who told you, 
Keen ?” 

“‘She did,” he replied; ‘of course she 
need never know you are x 

“Blind,” I said. ‘‘No, she need not 
know it.” 

I heard him feeling for the door. 

“Turn your back,” he said. 

I did so. 

“Three weeks?” I inquired over my 
shoulder. 

“* Yes—don’t smoke.” 

‘‘What the devil shall I do?” I said 
savagely. 

‘Think on your sins, old chap”—we had 
studied together in the Latin Quarter— 
“think of Pepita e 

**T won't,” I cried. Keen hummedina 
mischievous voice— 


‘«Quand le sommeil sur ta famille 
Autour de toi s’est répandu, 
Oh, Pepita, charmante fille, 
Mon amour, & quoi penses-tu?”’ 


“ Keen,” I said, “I’ll break your head 
if I am one-eyed.” 

‘*T’m a married man,” he replied, “‘ and 
I refuse your offer. That’s better, I like 
to hear the old ring in your voice, Bobby ; 
keep a stiff upper lip. Surgery and 
painting aré not the only things we 
learned in the Quarter.” 

I heard the door close behind him, then 
turned and groped my way towards the 


* * * * 


How I ever lived through those three 
weeks! Well, I did, and every fresh pipe 
of bird’s-eye tasted sweeter for my dis- 
obedience. 

“‘ Write him,” I dictated through the 
closed door to Ysonde, “ write him that 
I am smoking six pipes a day, as he 
directed.” After all, if 1 was going to be 
blind in one eye, I .did not care whether 
tobacco hastened the blow, and I was glad 
to poke a little fun at Keen. 

Ysonde could not imagine why the 
doctor had recommended smoking—she 
had heard that it weakened the sight; but 
she wrote as I directed, merely expressing 
her distrust in Keen, which amused me, 
for he is now one of the most famous 
oculists in the world. 

“Yes,” said I, through the keyhole, 
“ Keen is young, and has much to learn; 
but I dare not disobey orders. How is 
your aunt ?” 

“*My aunt is well, thank you, Bobby; 
did you like the sherbet she made ?” 

“Yes; that’s six times you have asked 
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me.” I was wearying of lying. The 
sherbet reposed among the soapsuds of 
my toilet jar. 

Ysonde’s aunt, a tall, aristocratic beauty, 
whose perfectly arched eyebrows betrayed 
the complacent vacancy of her mind, had 
actually prepared, with her own fair hands, 
a sherbet forme. I cannot bear sweets of 
any kind. 

“‘ Aunt Lynda will make another _ to- 
morrow,” cried Ysonde through the key- 
hole. 

“Thank her for me,” said I faintly ; 
*Ysonde, I am coming out to-night.” 

“It is not yet three weeks!” cried 
Ysonde. 

“It will be three weeks to-morrow at 
one p.m. My eyes won't suffer at night. 
I should like to smell the woods a little. 
Will you walk with me this evening ?” 

“If Aunt Lynda will allow me,” said 
Ysonde. After a moment she added, “I 
will ask her now,” and I heard her rise 
from the chair outside my door. 

When she came back, I was lying face 
downward on my bed, miserable, dreading 
the hour when | should first face my own 
reflection in a mirror. I heard her step 
on the stairs, and I jumped up and groped 
my way toward the door. 

“‘ Bobby,” she called softly. 

“Ysonde,” I answered, with my mouth 
close to the keyhole. She started: I heard 
her, for she did not know I was so near. 
I bent my head to listen. 

“‘ Aunt Lynda says you are foolish to go 
out before to-morrow 

“* The evening won’t hurt me.” 

“*But suppose—only suppose your dis- 
obedience should cost you the sight of 
your eye?” 

“ It won't,” said I. 

“* Think how I should feel ?” 

“It won’t,” I repeated. The perspira- 
tion suddenly dampened my forehead, and 
I wiped it away. 

“*Can’t you wait ?” she pleaded. 

“No. Have you youraunt’s permission 
to walk with me this evening ?” 

“Yes,” she said ; “ shall 1 read to youa 
little while ?” 

For an hour I listened to her voice, and 
if it was Lovelace or Herrick or Izaac 
Walton, I do not know, upon my soul; 
but I do know that my dark room was 
filled with the delicious murmur; and I 
heard the trees moving in the evening 
wind, and the twitter from sleepy birds 
from the hedge. It might have been the 
perfume from the roses under my window— 
perhaps it was the fragrance of her hair, 
she bent so close to my door outside—but 
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a sweet smell tinctured the darkness about 
me, stealing into my senses, and I rose 
and opened my blinds a little way. 

It was night. I heard the rocky river 
rushing through the alders and the pines 
swaying in the moonlight. The ray from 
the moon which silvered the windows 
caused my eyes no pain. 

I listened. Through the low music of 
her voice crept the song of a hermit 
thrush. A breeze stirred the roses under 
my window; the music of voice and thrush 
was stilled. Then, in the silence, some 
wild creature cried out from the mountain- 
side. 

““Cry—cry out!” said I, for my soul 
was heavy with the dread of the coming 
morning. 

““What are you murmuring in there by 
yourself,” whispered Ysonde through the 
door. 

“ Nothing—was it a panther on Noon 
Peak ?” 

“IT heard nothing,” she said. 

“Nor I,” said I, opening the door. 

The light from the lamp dazzled but did 
not hurt me. She laid down the book and 


” 


came swiftly toward me. 

‘* Now,” said I, “ we will walk under the 
stars—with your aunt’s permission.” 

I heard her sigh as she took my arm: 
“Bobby, I am so glad your eye is well. 


What could you have done if you had lost 
the sight of an eye?” 


CHAPTER III. 


The morning was magnificent. A gentle- 
man with symmetrical whiskers, named 
Blylock, and I were standing on the 
verandah of the Rosebud Inn. Blylock’s 
mind was neutral. His lineage was long, 
his voice modulated, his every action 
acutely impersonal. The subdued polish 
of Harvard was reflected from his shoes to 
his collar. When he smoked he smoked 
judiciously, joylessly. 

** And you lost the fish ?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Blylock, with colourless 
enthusiasm. 

“In the West Branch ?” 

“Near the forks,” said Blylock ; 
you know the pool ?” 

I regretted that I did not. He had 
once asked me whether I knew the Stryng- 
benes of Beacon Street, and I had replied 
with the same regret. Now he learned 
that I was culpably ignorant of the pool 
at the West Branch forks. 

Blylock looked at the mountains. The 
White Lady was capped with mist, bvt 
except for that there was not a cloud in 
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the sky. The Gilded Dome towered, clear- 
cut as a cameo, against the pure azure of 
the northern horizon; Lynx Peak, jagged 
and cold, shot up above the pines of 
Crested Hawk, whose sweeping base was 
washed by the icy river. 

“Do you think he might weigh five 
pounds ?” I asked. 

“* Possibly,” replied Blylock. 
exceedingly that I lost him.” 

“But, thank God, Plymouth Rock still 
stands!” was what I felt he expected me 
to say. I did not; I merely asked him if 
he had ever experienced emotion. ‘‘ Why, 
of course,” he answered seriously; but 
when I begged him to tell me when, he 
suspected a joke, and smiled. If I had a 
son who smiled like that I would send 
him to Tony Pastor’s. Oh, that smile !— 
gentle, vacant, blank as the verses of a 
Brook Farm bard, bleaker than Bunker 
Hill. 

“For sweet charity’s sake,” 
‘tell me why you do it, Blylock.” 

**Do what ?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said I wearily, ‘‘ nothing—lose 
a five-pound trout, for instance.” 

‘“T had on a_ brown hackle,” 
Blylock ; ‘it was defective.” 

“It bust,” said I brutally; ‘did you 
curse ?” 

“Yes,” replied Blylock. Ysonde came 
out and we took off our shooting-caps. 

“Put them on again directly,” said 
Ysonde, nestling deep into the collar of 
her jacket ; ‘‘ is it too cold for the trout to 
rise, Mr. Blylock ?” 

Blylock looked at the sky and then at 
his finger-tips. ‘There was a seal ring on 
one of his fingers which I was tired of 
seeing. 

I listened to his even voice; I noticed 
his graceful carriage ; I even noticed the 
momentary flush on his cold cheeks. Oh, 
how tired I was of looking at him! It 
wearied me as it wearies me to read 
advertisements in the cars of the elevated 
railroads. But I liked him. 

“‘ Blylock,” said I, “‘ get a gait on you, 
and we’ll whip the stream to the Intervale 
before dinner.” 

“The water will be cold,” 
*‘ you ought to have waders.” 

Now, Ysonde knew that I had no 
waders. I loathed them. Blylock always 
wore waders. 

“Thank you!” said Blylock ; 
not neglect to wear them.” 

I looked at Ysonde and met her eyes. 

“Oh!” said I, spoiling everything with 
intentional obstinacy ; ‘‘ Mr. Blylock never 
forgets his waders.” For a moment the 


“T regret 


said I, 


said 


said Ysonde ; 


*T will 
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colour touched her cheek, but she treated 
me much better than I deserved. 

“‘Bobby,” said Ysonde, ‘‘ remember 
that you have been ill, and if you wade 
the river in knickerbockers you will be 
obliged to eat sherbet again.’ 

So she knew the mystery of the soap- 
suds. 

‘“‘T have no waders, Ysonde,” I said 
humbly ; ‘“‘do you think I had better not 
go ? ” 

“You know best,” she said indifferently, 
and I got my deserts, to the placid satis- 
faction of Blylock. 

Ysonde walked away to rejoin her aunt, 
and I loafed about sniffing thé breeze, 
sulkily, undecided, until Blylock appeared 
with rod and creel. 

“Going ?” inquired Blylock. 

““No; I shall paint,” I said, 
moment’s silence. 

He joined Ysonde and her aunt, and I 
saw them all walking toward the trail 
that crosses the river by the White Cascade. 
Blylock had undertaken to teach Ysonde 
to cast. I was surprised when she ac- 
cepted, for I myself had taught her to 
cast. However, I never asked any ex- 
planation, and she never. offered any—to 
my secret annoyance. 

It was just two weeks that I had been 
out of the dark room. I was totally blind 


after a 


in my right eye, but nobody except Keen 


and my self knew it. I was becoming used 
to it. I was only too thankful that the 
eye, to all appearances, was as perfect as 
the other eye. But I dreaded to begin 
painting again. I feared that everything 
might be colourless and lopsided, that I 
should be a ruined man as far as my pro- 
fession was concerned, and I had put off 
the beginning of work from sheer coward- 
ice. Nobody but an artist can appreciate 
my mental suffering ; nobody but an artist 
knows that two eyes are little enough to 
see with. Had the accident destroyed the 
balance of my sight ? Would my drawing 
be exaggerated—unstable, badly con- 
structed, out of proportion? Would my 
colour be weak or brutally crude? I 
decided to find out without further delay ; 
so when Ysonde and her aunt and Blylock 
had disappeared, I went to my room, 
gathered up my well-worn sketching kit, 
screwed two canvases into the holder, and 
marched manfully out of the door into the 
sunlit forest. 

Ridiculous Billy followed me. This 
capricious porcupine had taken a violent 
fancy to me from the moment I emerged 
from the dark room. Of course I pre- 
ferred his friendship to his enmity—I still 
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bore a red scar on my ankle; but what 
soothed me most was his undisguised 
hatred of Blylock. Billy bit him whenever 
he could, and the blood of Bunker Hill 
appealed to Heaven from the piazza of the 
Rosebud Inn. 

Blylock took it very decently — the 
porcupine was Ysonde’s property ; but, 
although he himself suffered in silence 
and Ysonde darned his golf-stockings as 
partial reparation, | always fancied that 
his blood was importuning Heaven, and, 
remembering ‘George -III., I trembled for 
Ridiculous Billy. 

Sometimes I was sorry for Blylock, and 
sometimes I was not, especially when 
Ysonde darned his golf-stockings. Bly- 
lock was Lynda Sutherland’s cousin, but I 
demonstrated to Ysonde that this did not 
concern her. Sometimes I wished that 
Blylock would go back to Beacon Street, 
and yet I had grown fond of him in a way. 

The porcupine ‘followed me into the 
forest, poking his ratlike muzzle into 
every soft, rotten stump, twitching his 
white whiskers. A red squirrel followed 
him from tree to tree, chattering and 
squealing with rage, but Billy lumbered 
along, stolid, blasé, entirely wrapped up 
in his own business. What that business 
was I dared not inquire, for Billy’s 
malicious eyes boded evil for interlopers, 
and I respected his privacy. 

Walking along the fragraut brown trail, 
barred with sunlight, I recalled that cold 
grey morning in camp when Sutherland— 
Lynda’s late lamented—waking from the 
troubled dreams incident on an overdose 
of hot whisky and water, called on me to 
take “that thing away!” ‘That thing” 
was Billy. From his nest among the pine- 
clad ridges he had smelled our pork, and, 
being a free-born American, he had de- 
scended to appropriate it. In the grey of 
the morning, through the curling camp- 
fire smoke, I saw Billy in the act of 
removing the pork from the crotches of a 
spruce tree. 

“What is it? Take it away, for God’s 
sake!” bellowed Sutherland, associating 
Billy with other grotesque phantoms inci- 
dent on overdoses. 

“It’s a porcupine,” said I. 

“Pink ?” faltered Sutherland. 

““Go to sleep, you brute!” I muttered, 
not addressing the porcupine. I took a 
poncho, a thick one, and ran the porcu- 
pine down. Then I enveloped him in the 
blanket and got a rope about his neck, 
tied him to a tree and examined my 
wounds. One of our guides helped me 
pull the spines from my person, and that 
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night the other guide led Ridiculous Billy 
into the settlement, which consists of the 
Rosebud Inn and three barns. The taking 
of Billy preceded Sutherland’s death by 
twenty-four hours; he was mauled by a 
panther whose cubs he was investigating. 
His wife, Lynda, who had secured a few 
months’ reprieve from his presence, and 
who first heard of his death at Fortress 
Monroe, came north with Ysonde. Suther- 
land was buried in New York, and two 
weeks later Lynda and Ysonde came to 
the Rosebud Inn. All this happened threc 
years ago, and during those three years 
Billy, gorgeous with a silver collar, had 
never forgiven me for removing him from 
his native wilds. His attitude toward the 
household was unmistakable. Lynda he 
avoided ; Ysonde he followed with every 
mark of approbation ; Blylock he loathed ; 
and now he had taken this sudden shine 
to me. 

Billy and I followed the trail, solemnly, 
deliberately. The trail was a blind one, 
now plain, brown and gold, with trampled 
wet leaves, now invisible, a labyrinth of 
twisted moose-bush and hemlock, badly 


blazed. But we knew our business, Billy 
and I, for presently we crossed a swift 
brook, darkling among mossy hollows, 


and, turning to the right, entered a moist 
glade all splashed with dewy sunlight. 

“Here,” said I, unstrapping my camp- 
stool, ‘is a woodland Mecca,” and I 
drove my white umbrella deep into the 
bank where the brook widened in sunny 
shallows. 

Billy eyed me a moment, rolled a pine 
cone over with his nose, and mounted a 
tree. I liked to watch him mount trees. 
He did not climb; he neither scrambled 
nor scratched, he simply flowed up the 
trunk. 

‘** Pleasant dreams,” said I, as he curled 
up in the first moss-covered crotch and I 
began to set my palette. 

In the fragrant, sun-soaked glade the 


long grass, already crisp as hay, was 
vibrating with the hum of insects. Shy 


forest butterflies waved their soft wings 


over the linnia, long-legged gnats, with 
spotted wings, danced across the fern 


patches, and I saw a great, sleepy moth 
hanging from a chestnut twig among 
the green branches overhead. His powdery 
wings, soft as felt, glistened like gilded 
dust. 

“*An imperial moth,” said I to myself, 
for I was glad to recognise a friend. Then a 
wood-thrush ruffled his feathers under the 
spreading ferns, and I saw a baby rabbit 
sit up and wriggle its nose at me. 
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“Lucky for you I’m not a fox,” said I, 
picking up a pointed sable brush, and I 
drew the outlines of the chestnut tree, 
omitting the porcupine in the branches. 

When I had indicated a bit of the forest 
beyond the glade, using a pointed brush 
dipped in garance rose-foncée, I touched 
in a mousey shadow or two, scrubbed 
deep, warm tones among my trees, using 
my rag when I pleased, and then, digging 
up a brushful of sunny green and yellows, 
os it boldly on the foreground. Over 
this I drew a wavering sky ‘reflection, in- 
dicated a sparkle among the dewy greens, 
scrubbed more sunlight into the shallow 
depths Of the brooks, and leaned back 
with a nervous sigh. What had God taken 
from me when He took the light from my 
eye? I pondered in silence, while around 
me the brown-winged forest flies buzzed 
and hummed and droned an endless sym- 
phony. To me, with my single trembling 
eye, my painted foreground seemed aglow 
with sunlight, and the depths of the quiet 
forest, wrapped in hazy mystery, appeared 
true and just, slumbering there upon my 
canvas. 

The -brook prattled to me of dreams 
and splendid hopes, the pines whispered 
of fame, the ferns rustled and nodded 
consolation. I raised my eyes. High 
in the circle of quivering blue above a 
grey hawk hung, turning, turning, turning 
in silence. 

A light step sounded among the fallen 
leaves. Slowly I turned my head, my 
sight dazzled by the sky, but before my 
eye had found its focus I heard her low 
laughter and felt her touch on my arm. 

“You were asleep,” she said. ‘ You 
must not deny it—do you hear me ?” 

“‘T was not asleep,” I answered, rising 
from my camp-stool. 

“Then you are blind. Why, I have 
been standing there for two minutes.” 

“Two minutes ? Then I believe I must 
be blind,” said I, turning so that I could 
see her better. She stood on my right. 

“I expected to be challenged,” said 
she. ‘I did not hear your gud vive.” 

Then she sat down on my camp-stool 
and gazed at my canvas with amazement. 

I watched her in silence, proud of my 
work, happy that she should recognise it, 
for she knew good work every time. After 
a while I began to chafe at her silence, 
and I bent my head to see her face. I 
shall never forget the pained surprise in 
her eyes nor the quiver of her voice as she 
said— 

“Bobby, this is childish! What on 
earth do you mean by such work ?” 
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The blow had fallen. At. first I was 
stunned. Then terror seized me; I 
grasped a low, swinging branch to steady 
myself, for I felt as though I were falling. 

« Bobby,” she cried, “ you are white! 
Are you ill ?” 

“No,” said I. ‘ That sketch was only 
a joke—to tease you.” 

“Tt is a very stupid joke,” she said 
coldly. ‘I cannot understand how an 
artist could bring himself to do such a 
thing.” 

“It was a poor joke,” said I, red as 
fire. ‘‘ Pardon me, Ysonde; I don’t 
know what possessed me to paint like 
that.” 

She picked up my paint rag and swept 
it across the face of my canvas. Then, 
turning to me— 

“* Now you are forgiven. 
to me, Bobby.” 

The sun climbed to the zenith, and still 
we sat there—she with her round, white 
chin on her wrist, I at her feet. 

Billy, who had descended from his perch 
in the chestnut-tree as soon as he heard 
Ysonde’s voice, rambled about us, snuffling 
and snooping into every tuft of fern, one 
evil eye fixed on us, one on the red 
squirrel who chattered and twitched his 
brush, and rushed up and down a big 
dead tree in a delirium of temper. 


Come and talk 


“No,” replied Ysonde to my question ; 
“Mr. Blylock did not fish. He talked to 


Lynda most of the time. I came here 
because I had an intuition that you were 
going to paint.” 

“But,” said I, “how did you know I 
was coming here? I never before painted 
in this glade.” 

*“*T don’t know how’ I knew it,” said 
Ysonde slowly. 

“Witchcraft ?” I asked. 

“Possibly,” she said,. with an almost 
imperceptible frown. 

** | have noticed already,” I said, “‘ that 
you have a mysterious faculty for reading 
my thoughts and divining my intentions. 
Are you aware of it ?” 

“*No,” she said shortly. 

** But you have,” I persisted. 

“Yeu flatter yourself, Bobby; I am 
not thinking of you every minute.” 

** Suppose,” said I, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘ that you loved me . 

‘I shall not suppose so,” she answered 
haughtily. 

“* Let us suppose, then,” said I, “‘ that I 
love you ® 

“Really, Bobby, you are more than 
tiresome.” b 


I thought for awhile in silence. The 
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wood-thrush, who had come quite close to 
Ysonde—all wild creatures loved her— 
began to sing. The baby rabbit sat up 
to listen and wriggle its nose, and the 
speckled gnats danced giddily. 

“Suppose,” said I, with something in 
my voice that silenced her, “ suppose that 
you loved me, and that I had lost my eye. 
Would you still love me ?” 

** Yes,” said Ysonde, with an effort. 

‘‘And suppose,” I continued, “ 1 had 
been born with an eye blind; could you 
have loved such a man ?” 

‘“‘T do not think I could,” she answered 
truthfully. 

“Probably not,” I repeated, biting the 
stem of a wild strawberry. After a 
moment I looked up into the sky. The 
hawk was not there; but I was not look- 
ing for the hawk. 

‘“Come,” said I, rising, “dinner must 
be ready, and your aunt should not be 
kept waiting.” 

I gathered up my sketching kit, tenderly, 
perhaps, for I should never use it again, 
and whistled Billy to heel, which he did 
when he chose. 

Perhaps it was something in my face— 
I don’t know—but Ysonde suddenly came 
up to me and took both my hands. 

“* Are you going to be sensible, Bobby ?” 
she asked. Her face was very serious. 

“* Yes, Ysonde,” I said. 

But she did not seem satisfied—there 
came a faint glow on her face—it may 
have been a stray sunbeam — and she 
dropped my hands and whistled to Billy. 

“Come!” she- cried, with a tinge of 
anger in her voice that I had never heard 
before. ‘‘ Heel, Billy!” 

But as Billy lingered, sniffing and root- 
ing among the ferns, she picked up a 
twig and struck Billy on the nose. The 
blow was gentle—it would not have hurt 
a mosquito—but I was astounded, for it 
was the first time I had ever seen her lift 
her hand in anger to any living creature. 
Perplexed and wondering I followed her 
through the forest, my locked colour-box 
creaking on my shoulder. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“To him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath,” said I, 
knocking my pipe against the verandah 
railing. 

“‘ Scripture,” said Blylock approvingly. 

‘* For this is the law and the prophets,” 
I continued, grateful that the Bible had 
received Boston’s approval. 
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‘*‘ Scripture,” repeated Blylock, with the 
smile of a publisher mentioning the work 
of a very young author. 

“‘ Exactly,” | replied; ‘‘also the Koran— 
I forget whether Tupper mentions it.” 

** Probably,” said Blylock seriously. 

‘* Probably,” I repeated, inserting a 
straw into the stem of my pipe. Ysonde 
frowned at me. 

“‘ Blylock,” I continued, smiling at 
nothing, ‘“‘ have you read Emersan ?” 

** Heavens!” murmured Blylock under 
his breath. 

I had aroused him. I made it a point 
to stir him up once every day, satisfied to 
allow him to relapse into his normal 
Beacon Street trance afterward. 

**Yourscriptural quotation,” said Ysonde, 
with a dangerous light in her eyes, ‘‘ would 
indicate that you have suffered a loss.” 

* From him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath,” I repeated. 
“Yes, having nothing, I have lost all I 
have, which,” I continued, “is, of course, 
nothing. But I am encroaching on Brook 
Farm—and the Koran ee 

** And on the patience of your friends,” 
said Ysonde; ‘‘don’t try to beepigrammatic, 
Bobby.” 

There was a glass of water standing on 
a table to my right. I did not see it, my 


right eye being sightless, and I knocked 


it over. I was confused and startled at 
this—it brought back to me my misfortune 
so cruelly that I apologised more than 
was necessary, and received a puzzled 
stare from Ysonde. I noted it and chafed 
helplessly. Lynda Sutherland came out 
on the porch, and I rose and brought her 
a chair. 

“The moonlight reminds me of Venice,” 
said Lynda, turning her lovely face to the 
moon. 

We all agreed with her, although we 
knew it was nonsense, for we all had lived 
in Venice. If she had said it reminded 
her of peach ice cream, we would have 
agreed. She was too beautiful for one to 
analyse what she said—she was too beau- 
tiful to analyse it herself. I remembered 
with a shock that the late lamented had 
once referred to his wife’s being ‘‘d d 
ornamental,” and I was glad the panther 
had clawed his besotted, soul from his 
body. But Sutherland had never said a 
truer thing in his life; drunkard that he 
was, he always spoke the truth. 

“* Lynda,” cooed Ysonde, “ do you think 
that we might camp fora few days with 
Bobby and Mr. Blylock? They are going 
to the Black Water to-morrow, and Mr. 
Blylock asked us.” 
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““We take two guides,” added Blylock 
vaguely. 

“We will only stay three days,” said I. 

“We will have a trout supper,” sug- 
gested Blylock. 

** And flapjacks for breakfast,” said I. 

“I should so like to go,” pleaded 
Ysonde. 

Blylock examined the moon, and I saw 
Lynda look at him. 

“Is there any dapger ?” she asked. 

I was discreetly silent ; the question was 
not addressed to me. 

“I think not,” said Blyloek, turning 
around. “I carry a rifle.” 

‘* Three cheers for Bunker Hill!” I said, 
“there is nothing to shoot “3 

‘“*Except—panthers,” observed Blylock, 
dryly. 

At this tactless remark I expected to 
hear Lynda refuse to go. She did not, 
although she looked at Blylock a little 
reproachfully. He, serenely unconscious, 
examined his seal ring in silence. Possibly 
Lynda did not believe that panthers ranged 
so near the inn, perhaps she was not un- 
grateful to the last one that had patted 
her late lamented into a better land. 

“There are,” said I truthfully, ‘“‘a few 
panthers ranging between the Gilded 
Dome and Crested Hawk. Sometimes 
they get as far as Noon Peak and the 
White Lady, sometimes even as far as 
Lynx Peak, but I never heard of anything 
bigger than a lynx being seen near the 
Black Water.” 

“‘I have been in these forests every 
summer and autumn for twenty years,” 
said Blylock, ‘“‘and I never saw either 
panther or lynx; have you?” he ended, 
turning toward me. ‘Then recollecting 
that I had witnessed the mauling of the 
late lamented, he turned rosy, and I was 
pleased to see that he was capable of 
experiencing two whole emotions in one 
evening. 

I did not answer—it was not necessary, 
of course. 1 could show him the panther 
skin in my studio some day when I wanted 
to take a rise out of him. It measured 
nine feet from tip to tip—it might have 
measured more had the panther had time 
to nourish himself with Sutherland. 

Now, Ysonde must have read what was 
passing in my mind, for she looked shocked 
and nestled closer to Lynda. 

“What is a lynx?” demanded Lynda, 
shivering. 

“There are two species found here,” re- 
plied Blylock, glad to change the subject. 
“One, the big grey Canada lynx; the 
other, the short-tailed American lynx 
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“Otherwise, bob-cat, Lucivee, and 
wild-cat,” I interposed. ‘‘ They make a 
horrid noise in the woods, and are harm- 
less.” 

“ If you let them alone,” added Blylock, 
conscientious to the end. 

“Which we will,” said Ysonde gaily. 
“We are going, are we not, Lynda ?” 

“No,” said Lynda firmly. 

But the next morning, when the first 
sunbeams scattered the mist which clung 
to copse and meadow and sent it rolling 
up the flanks of the Gilded Dome, Lynda 
said ‘“ Yes,” and possibly her pretty 
mountain costume tipped the balance in 
Ysonde’s favour, for Lynda looked like a 
fin-de-stécle Diana in that frock, and she 
knew it, bless her fair face ! 

The guides, Jimmy Ellis and Buck 
Hanson, were tightening straps and 
rolling blankets on the lawn outside. 

“* Buck,” said I, “‘ how many pounds do 
you take in?” 

“Fifty, Sir,” drawled Buck, wiping the 
sweat from his face with the back of his 
hand. 

“And you, Jimmy ?” I asked. 

“About forty, Sir,” replied 
seriously. 

“I cal’late,” added Buck, “thet the 
ladies will want extry blankets.” 

“They will,” I replied; “the wind is 
hauling around to the north-west.” Then 
I took a step nearer and dropped my 
voice. 

“‘ Any panthers seen lately, Jimmy ?’ 

‘**T hain’t seed none,” replied Ellis. 

“What was it killed the white heifer 
two weeks ago?” 

“Waal,” replied Jimmy, reflecting a 
little, ‘I cal’late it was a cat.” 

“It maught be a b’ar,” said Buck; “I 
seed one daown to Drakes’s clearin’ last 
week come Sabbath.” 

“Sho!” drawled Ellis, returning to his 
blankets. 

“IT understand,” said I, “that Ezra 
Field found a thirty-pound trap missing 
last week.” 

‘‘ Whar?” asked Hanson. 

“Back of the gum-camp on Swift 
River,” I replied. 

Ellis looked cynical and Hanson 
laughed—the silent, confiding laughter 
of the honest. 

“‘Ezry was scairt haf tu deth by a bob- 
cat, onct, into Swift River forks,” said 
Ellis; ‘“‘he sees things whar there hain’t 
nawthin’.” 

** Do you think,” said I, aftera long pull 
at my pipe, “that panthers ever attack? I 
mean when you let their cubs alone.” 


Ellis 


, 
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** Hain’t never seed no panther,” replied 
Buck. 

“You saw Mr. Sutherland when he was 
brought in three years ago?” 

“Yes, Sir; you and Cy Fields toted 
him in.’ 

** Well, you saw the panther we brought 
in also, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, Sir, but that was a daid panther,” 
replied Buck prosaically. 

I laughed, and walked towards the 
piazza. 

“All I want to know is whether you 
fellows have heard that these creatures are 
bothering honest people who mind their 
business,” I said over my shoulder, and 
both the big guides laughed and answered, 
“No fear o’ that, Sir!” 

Half an hour later we were on the trail 
to the Black Water. 

The morning was perfect, the air keen 
as. September breezes on the moors, and 
the mottled sunlight spotted our broad 
trail, which twisted and curved through 
the tangled underbrush along the bank of 
a mountain stream. 

Blylock and Ysonde were well ahead, 
the latter swinging a light, steelshod 
mountain stick; next came Lynda, beauti- 
ful and serene, approving the beauty of the 
forest in pleased little platitudes. I fol- 
lowed close behind, silent, spellbound by 
the splendour of the forest, charmed by 
the soft notes of the nesting thrushes and 
the softer babble of Lynda and the brook. 

Broad, dewy leaves slapped our faces ; 
filmy, floating spiders’ meshes crossed 
our chins and cheeks, and tickled Ysonde’s 
pretty nose. 

“You may walk ahead,” she said to 
Biylock, ‘‘ and break the spiders’ webs for 
me. 

** With pleasure,” said Blylock seriously, 
and I saw him take the lead, his single 
eyeglass gleaming in the sunshine. 

“It is written,” said I  flippantly, 
‘that the first shall be last and the last 
first—I believe that I should take the 
lead.” 

‘**Please do,” said Ysonde coolly, “ it 
is your proper place.” 

Now, Ysonde had never before said any- 
thing to me quite as sharp as that, although 
doubtless I had often invited it, having 
much of the ass in my composition. 

“Do you want me to go?” I asked 
inanely. 

“If you care to clear the path, I would 
not object,” said Ysonde. 

“For you and Lynda?” said I, feeling 
that I was speaking regardless of either 
sound or sense. 
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“* And for Mr. Blylock,” added Ysonde 
quietly. 

“‘With pleasure,” said I, vaguely wish- 
ing my tongue might stop wagging before 
I said something hopelessly foolish. ‘I 
shall clear the way for you—and Mr. 
Blylock.” 

I had said it. Even Lynda raised her 
lovely eyes to me in disapproval. As for 
Ysonde, her face wore that pained expres- 
sion that I dreaded to see; I never had 
seen it but once before—in the glade— 
and I felt that my proper place was among 
the wits of a country store. A boor in 
the kitchen of the Rosebud Inn would 
have had more instinctive tact—unless he 
was jealous, that is the word! I was 
jealous—vulgarly jealous—of Blylock. Per- 
haps Ysonde read ‘the shame in my face— 
perhaps she had divined my thoughts as 
she did when she chose, but she saw I 
was miserable—disgusted with myself, and 
she raised me to her own level with a 


smile so sweet and chivalrous that I felt 
there was manhood left in me yet. 

“‘you promised to 
Have you 


“*Bobby,” she said, 
show me how to blaze a trail. 
forgotten ?” 

I dropped out of the path to the right, 
she to the left; Lynda passed us to join 
Blylock, who was waiting; the two big 
guides tramped by, their boots creaking 
on the trodden leaves. I drew the light 
hatchet from my belt, removed the leather 
blade-cover, and started on. 

“This is all it is,” I said, and struck a 
light shaving from the bark of a hemlock, 
cutting it at the base with the next stroke 
so that the bit of bark fell, leaving a white 
scar on the tree-trunk. 

‘* Always on both sides,” said I, repeat- 
ing the stroke on the other side of the 
tree. ‘* Will you try it, Ysonde ?” 

She took the hatchet in her small, 
gloved hand, and the chips flew along the 
trail until I begged her to spare the 
forest. 

‘‘But the trees don’t 
exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, Bobby, 
am I overdoing it ?” 

**A little,” said I. ‘A blind man could 
follow this forest boulevard.” 

** You are blind,” she said calmly. 

** Blind!” I cried, with a start. 

“To your own interests, Bobby. Aunt 
Lynda likes you, but she doesn’t like to 
hear you speak flippantly. If you destroy 
her trust in you she will not let us walk 
together when we please.” 

We moved on in silence for awhile, 
until Ysonde, tired of blazing, handed me 
the hatchet. 


’ 


die!” she 
you ’re joking— 
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“Yes,” said I, “I am blind. 
lead you—on any trail.” 

‘** Nor I you,” she said simply. 

I did not reply, for who but I should 
know that through the fragrant forest, 
bathed in sun and dew, the blind led on 
the blind ? 


* You 


I cannot 


have formed a habit,” said 
Ysonde, “‘ of muttering to yourself. Are 
you afraid to have me know your 
thoughts ?” 

“*Ves,” said I, turning; “I am afraid.” 

She did not answer, but I saw her colour 
deepen, and I feared that I had spoken 
bitterly. 

“I was thinking that I had forgotten 
my flask,” I continued gaily. 

“Bete Blylock has your flask. 
not thinking of that,” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ then tell me of what I 
was thinking. You know you can read 
my thoughts—when you take the trouble,” 
I added prudently. 

“Bobby,” said Ysonde, “I would take 
more trouble for your sake than you dream 
of.” 

I stopped short in the 
her; but she passed me 
saw her bite her lip, as 
when annoyed. 

The chestnut, oak, and dappled beech- 
woods were giving place to pines and 
hemlocks as we wheeled from the Gilded 
Dome trail into the narrower trail that 
leads over the long divide to the Black 
Water. Along the rushing stream elder 
and hazel waved, silver birches gleamed, 
deep set in tangled depths, and poplars 
rose along the water’s edge, quivering, as 
the breezes freshened, every glistening 
jeaf a-tremble. 

Under foot brown pine-needles spread a 
polished matting over the forest mould, for 
we had entered the pine-belt, and the long 
trail had just begun. 

The breeze in the pines !—it will always 
make me think of Ysonde. Wild, wind- 
swept harmonies, swelling from the windy 
ridge, the whisper and sigh and rush of 
water, the grey ledges, the deep sweep of 
precipices where lonely rivers glimmer lost 
in the sea of trees—these I remember as I 
think of Ysonde; these and more too— 
the dome of green, the fragments of sky 
between mixed branches, the silence, 
broken by a single bird-note. 

* x * x 

The trail crossed a sunny glade, mossy 
and moist, bordered by black - birch 
thickets and carpeted with wintergreen. 
Ysonde leaned upon her steel-shod staff 
and looked at her own reflection in the 


You were 
said Ysonde. 


trail and faced 
impatiently. I 
she always did 
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placid spring pool shining among the 
ferns. 

‘“‘] am very much tanned,” she said. 

*“‘ Are you thirsty ?” I asked. 

“There. is alittle freckle beside my 
nose,” observed Ysonde. 

“It is becoming,” I said truthfully. 

“Yes, I am thirsty,” said Ysonde. 
** What do you know about freckles ?” 

I handed her a cup of water. She 
drank a little, looked over the rim of the 
cup reflectively ; drank a little more, 
sighed, smiled, and poured what was left 
of the water upon the moss. 

‘* 4 libation to the gods,” she explained. 

“To which ?” I asked. 

** Ah!” she said, ‘I had not thought of 
that. Well, then, to—to 

I looked at her, and she tossed the cup 
to me, saying: “I shall not tell you; | am 
getting into the habit of telling you every- 
thing.” 

*‘ But—but the gentleman’s name?” | 
urged. 

‘No! no! Goodness me, may I not 
have a secret all my own ?” 

““Very well,” said I, ‘“‘you pour out 
libations to a gentleman god and I shall 
even up matters. Here’s to the lady!” 

** Minerva, of course ; you are so wise,” 
suggested Ysonde. 

“It’s neither to the 


Minerva nor to 


owl,” said I; ‘it’s to the Lady Aphrodite.” 
“Pooh!” said Ysonde, ‘“‘ you are not 


” 


clever; Hermes might 

** Might what ?” 

“Be careful, Bobby; your sleeve is 
getting wet.” 

“ Might what ?” 

** Now, how should I know ?” exclaimed 
Ysonde. ‘ Mercy! I’m not a little Greek 
maiden.” 

I strapped the cup to my belt, tightened 
the buckle of my rod-case, lighted my 
pipe, and sat down on a log. 

‘*: Well, Master Bobby,” said Ysonde, in 
that bantering voice which she used when 
perfectly happy. 

‘‘Well, Mistress Ysonde ?” said I. 

** Are you going to lose the others ?” 

I pointed to the foot of the long slope, 
where, among the tree-trunks, something 
blue fluttered. 

‘It’s Lynda’s veil,” said Ysonde; “‘and 
there is Mr. Blylock also. They are sit- 
ting down.” 

‘ True,” said I; ‘‘ let us rest also; we 
have been hours on the trail. Here is a 
dry spot on this log.” 

Ysonde sat down. Now, whenever 
Ysonde seated herself there was some- 
thing in the pose of her figure that made 
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me think of courts and kings and coron- 
ations. The little ceremony of seating 
herself ended, 1 resumed my seat also, 
feeling it a privilege accorded only-to 
the very great. I told her this, and she 
pretended to agree with me. 

‘““You must be something at Court,” 
she said; ‘‘you cannot be an earl, for 
earls are blonde and slender; you cannot 
be a count, for counts are dark and 
dapper ; nora duke, for dukes are big and 
always red in the face; you might be a 
baron—no, they are fierce and merci- 
less " . 

** So am I.” 

“No, you’re not; you can’t be a 
marquis either, for they are plausible and 
treacherous.” 

“Then I’ll be a Maaster of ’Ounds,” I 
insisted ; “‘let the title go by the board.” 

She agreed, and I was installed Master 
of Staghounds to her petite Majesty—this 
position permitting me to sit occasionally 
in her presence. 

**T am thirsty again,” said Ysonde. I 
brought her a cup of ice-cold water, into 
which I dropped a dozen wild strawberries. 
She touched a berry with the tip of her 
pink tongue, which was bad manners, and 
I told her so. 

‘““What do you know about Queen’s 
etiquette ?” she said disdainfully, and, 
finding the berries ripe, she ate three and 
smiled at me. 

A thrush came fearlessly to her very 
feet and drank from the spring, a mottled 
wood-toad made futile efforts to clamber 
up the log into her lap, and two red lizards 
peeped at her from a cleft in the boulder 
beside us. 

“It’s queer,” said I, 
scrambling toad, ‘ how 
fascinate all wild creatures. 
the toad away ?” 

‘“No, I am not afraid. 
they all come to me.” 

“You were possibly a dryad once,” I 
hazarded. 

‘** Possibly. And you ?’ 

“Probably the oak-tree that sheltered 
you.” 

‘Sheltered me ?” 

There is something in the note of a very 
young bird that I have noticed in Ysonde’s 
voice, but now, as she laughed—oh, such 
soft, sweet laughter—it seemed to me as 
though the bird had grown, and its note 
trembled with purer, truer melody. 

‘Sheltered me? I imagine it!” she 
said, with a wonderful sweetness in her 
eyes. ‘Hark! Mr. Blylock is calling!” 

She rose with capricious grace, as I 


watching the 
you seem to 


Shall I poke 


I am very glad 


’ 
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answered Blylock in a view-halloo which 
awoke the echoes among the cliffs above 
us. 

When we came up to them Lynda linked 
her arm in Ysonde’s, and Blylock and I 
pushed ahead after the plodding guides. 

Blylock and I discussed trout-flies and 
casts and philosophy, with an occasional 
question to the guides, and as we moved I 
could hear the light laughter of Lynda 
and the clear voice of Ysonde singing old 
songs that were made in France when 
hawks’ bells tinkled in the castle courts 
and tasselled palfreys pawed the draw- 
bridge. 

It was noon when we entered the Scaur 
Valley, and luncheon was grateful, but 
before the leading guide entered the 
spotted trail which swings to the west 
above the third spur of Crested Hawk, 
the sun had dropped into the notch be- 
tween Mount Eternity and the White Lady, 
and the Alpen glow crimsoned every peak 
as we threw down our packs and looked 
out across the Black Water. ‘‘ Here,” 
said I, ‘‘our journey ends. Princess 
Ysonde ”"—I took her gloved hand—‘ be 
seated, for below you lies the | Black 
Water—yours by right of conquest.’ 

=% cal’ late ’t’l be right cold to-night, 
Ma’am,” said Buck Hanson. 

“Yes,” said Ysonde listlessly. 


CHAPTER V. 

Night fell over the Black Water before the 
shelter was raised, but the great camp-fire 
lighted up the cleared space among the 
trees, and I saw Ellis staggering in under 
loads of freshly stripped bark for our roof. 
Buck Hanson finished thatching the ex- 
posed ends with hemlock and spruce. 
The partition, a broad sheet of heavy 
bark, separated the ‘“‘lean-to” into two 
sections, one for Lynda and Ysonde, 
the other for Blylock, myself, and the 
guides. 

I had roamed about the underbush 
lopping off balsam twigs for our bedding. 
which Blylock brought in and spread over 
the pine-needle floor. 

When Ellis finished roofing the hut with 
his thick rolls of bark I sent him to the 
spring below with the camp-kettle, and, 
picking up an axe, called to Buck to 
follow. 


“IT should very much like,” said Bly- 


lock solemnly, “‘to chop a tree into 
sections adequate for the camp-fire.” 
“Take the axe and my blessing,” said 


I. “TI hate to chop.” 
“It’s very good of you,’ 


’ said Blylock, 
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following Buck into the forest, where our 
firelight glimmered red on rugged trunks 
towéring into the blackness above. 

Ysonde came creeping out of her com- 
partment, her eyes and cheeks brilliant in 
the fire’s glare. 

“* Lynda is lying down,” she said; ‘isn’t 
supper nearly ready ? How delicious our 
bed of balsam smells! What are you doing 
with your trout-rod ?” 

I knotted the nine-foot leader to the 
line, slipped on an orange miller for a 
dropper, tied a big coachman three feet 
above it, and picked up my landing-net. 

‘““What is home without a dinner?” I 
asked, ‘‘and what is dinner without a 
trout? Come down to that rock which 
hangs over the Black Water, and you shal} 
see your future dinner leaping in the 
moonlight.” 

“Bobby the poet,” said Ysonde, 
steadying herself. by my arm in the dark 
descent to the lake. ‘* Poet Bobby, there 
is no moon on the Black Water.” 

“Look,” said I, “pointing to a pale 
light in the sky above the White Lady, 
‘‘the moon will come up over that peak in 
ten minutes. Give me your hand, it’s very 
dark.” 

Clinging closely to my arm, she moved 
through the undergrowth, until we felt the 
firm flat rock under our feet. The rock 
ran straight out into the water at right 
angles from the shore, like a pier. 

‘* Be careful—oh, be careful,” she urged, 
“you almost walked off into the water 
there where the shadows lie so black.” 

““Then hold me,” said I diplomatically, 
and I felt her warm hands close tightly on 
my left hand. The moon peeped over the 
shoulder of the White Lady, as I made my 
first cast into the darkness ahead, and I 
saw my leader strike the water, now 
placidly rocking like a lake of molten 
silver. 

“Oh-h!” cried Ysonde softly; 
the wondrous beauty of it all!” 

In the silence I heard the thwack of an 
axe from the woods above, and Blylock’s 
voice quite plainly. The water lapped 
the edges of the rock below us, catching 
thin gleams from the shining sheet beyond, 
and my silk line whistled and whimpered 
like a keen wind lashing the sea. 

Then a wonderful thing occurred. Out 
of the depths of the burnished water a 
slim shape shot, showering the black night 
with spray. Splash! A _ million little 
wavelets hurried away into the darkness, 
crowding, sparkling, dancing in widening 
circles, while the harsh whirr of the reel 
rang in my ears, and the silk line melted 


“ oh, 
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away like a thread of smoke. The rod 
staggered in my hand. 

**Ysonde, there are two on now!” I 
whispered. 

“Give me the rod,” she said excitedly. 
I handed it to her, and for a moment she 
felt the splendid strain. Then the fish 
gave a deep surge to the west, and she 
gasped and pushed the rod into my hands. 

‘** Living wild things struggling for life,” 
she sighed. ‘Oh, hurry, Bobby—it pains 
me so!” and she pressed both hands to 
her breast. 

For a second the joy of the battle left 
me. I had an impulse to fling the rod 
into the Black Water; but I am a hunter 
by instinct. 

Deeper and deeper surged the fish, and 
the rod swayed and bent until the tip 
brushed my knuckles. 

“Oh, kill the creatures,” murmured 
Ysonde, “it’s all so fierce and cruel. I 
never thought you were like that! ” 

“I am,” I muttered, checking a savage 
sweep toward the north. “‘ Quick, Ysonde— 
pass me my net.” 

She did so, and I crawled down to the 
water’s edge, shortening my line at every 
step. It was soon over. I washed my 
hands in the Black Water and flung the 
fish back into the landing-net. 

“‘ Now,” said I, tossing rod and net over 
my shoulder, ‘‘ we will go to dinner. Lean 
on my shoulder. How brutal you must 
think me, Ysonde!” 

** Yes,” said Ysonde. 

She passed me—perhaps it was the 
moonlight that whitened her cheeks—and 
I saw her enter the circle of red firelight 
as Lynda came forward to meet her. 

“ Hello, Ellis!” I called. 

“Hallo, Sir!” came back from the 
spring among the rocks below, and Jimmy 
Ellis appeared, carrying a chunk of pork. 

“Two,” I said turning the trout out of 
the landing-net. 

“Good fish, Sir,” drawled Ellis. 
“* Mor’n ‘nuff for dinner, I suspicion.” 

“Split them,” said 1; “ broil both as 
only you can broil them. Spring all right?” 

“Sweet and full. Dinner is ready 
above.” 

Blylock came down with a blazing pine- 
knot to mspect the fish, and I heard him 
rigging his rod ten minutes later as I 
walked into camp and sat down, glowing 
from a dip in the tin bucket below. 

Lynda and Ysonde were nibbling away 
at broiled trout, hot toast, and potted 
pheasant. 

** Dear me,” said Lynda, “I really must 
not eat like this. I have had three cups 
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of bouillon to begin with. Ysonde says 
you are the cleverest angler in the world.” 

** This, of course,” said Ysonde, “‘ may 
be an exaggeration, for I have seen very 
few anglers.” 

“Oh, you ’re not exaggerating one bit,” 
I assured her. “Is there any toast over 
there ?” 

Lynda deigned to serve me with hot 
bouillon, and Ysonde tossed a slice of 
toast to me, scandalising the former 
aristocrat. 

“You little savage,” 
proachfully. 

“ Any trout left ?” 
Mr. Blylock ?” 

**Here’s the trout,” smiled Ysonde, 
serving me a bit of the crisp, pink fish. 
**Mr. Blylock said ‘Ha!’ several times 
when he saw your two trout and went 
down to the rock flourishing his rod very 
recklessly.’ 

“We: Blylock never flourishes anything,” 
observed Lynda. 

““No—he waved it, as Merlin might 
have waved , 

“Why, Ysonde!” said Lynda warmly. 
I was discreet enough to finish my toast 
in silence. I was very happy. 

‘Now, Sir Fisherman,” said Ysonde, 
“a cup of this white wine with your trout ? 
What! a whole bottle! Oh, Lynda, look 
at him!” 

‘I see him 


said Lynda re- 


lasked. ‘*‘ Whereis 


,” said Lynda sleepily. “I 
wonder what time it is?” 
Buck and Jimmy, having finished their 


dinner, which included a trout between 
them and a gallon or so of coffee, piled 
half-a-dozen logs on the fire, backed them 
with half a tree-trunk, said good-night 
very politely, and ambled away with the 
dishes and a pail of boiling water. Ten 
minutes later Blylock came in with three 
fair-sized fish, which Lynda admired and I 
encored, and then Lynda and Ysonde rose 
with deep reverences, and mockingly 
prayed to be allowed to retire. 

Buck and Jimmy were already sound 
asleep. 

“If they snore,” said I, “there will be 
murder done on Black Water shore.” 

Blylock lighted a cigar and I my pipe. 

“IT never sleep well in camp the first 
night,” said I. 

““No?” said Blylock politely. 

“No, you old jay,” said I, for I was 
becoming very fond of Blylock. That 
broke the back of Beacon Street for the 
moment, and Blylock blossomed out as a 
storyteller without equal. I laughed till it 
hurt me, softly, of course; and still Blylock, 
imperturbable, bland, told story after story, 
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until I marvelled, between my spasms of 
laughter, at the make-up of this Bostonian. 
At last he went to bed, mildly suggesting 
that I follow his example, which I did 


after I finished my pipe, although I knew 
I should sleep but little. 

About ten o’clock Buck Hanson snored. 
I leaned over Blylock, already fast asleep; 
and poked the wretched Buck until he 
stopped. ‘Ten minutes later Ellis began a 
never. since heard 


solo which I have 
equalled. 

**Great-- heavens!” I + muttered, and 
jabbed him viciously with my rod-butt, but 
Jimmy Ellis: didn’t wake, and before I 
knew it Buck Hanson, taking a mean 
advantage, chimed in with a snort that 
would have done credit to a rogue 
elephant. This was not all. I dread to 
record it, but I am trying to tell the truth 
in this story. I pray the lady to pardon 
me if I suggest that from the other side of 
the bark partition came a sound—delicate, 
discreet, but continuous; in short, a 
gentle—no! no! I .can never bring 
myself to write it down. I am no brute, 
Madam—and, after all, only men snore. 

A- black fly got into my neck and 
bothered me ; later a midge followed the 
example of his erring colleague. To slay 
them both was my intention, “and in doing 
so I awoke Blylock, who sleepily protested. 
This was exasperating, and I told him so, 
but he was asleep again before I finished. 
Why on earth I should never be able to 
sleep more than an hour or so on my first 
night in the camp, I, who have camped in 
the forests for years, never can understand. 

I endured the concerted snores of the 
whole camp as long asI could. Then I 
crawled to the fire outside, hauled two 
fresh logs into the blaze, swathed myself 
in my blankets, lighted a fresh pipe, and 
sat down with my feet to the heat and my 
back against a sapling. 

Outside the wavering ring of firelight 
the blackness was so profound, so hopelessly 
impenetrable, that I wondered whether 
a storm was rolling up behind the Scaur. 
Trees, brush, rocks, and ledges—the whole 
huge forest, root and branch—seemed 
woven together into curtains of utter dark- 
ness, which wavered, advanced, and receded 
with the ever-dying, ever-leaping flames. 
There was no storm, for I saw stars on 
the strip of darkness above—little pale 
stars, timidly glimmering in the depths of 
a vast vault. The moon had long ago 
passed behind the Scaur—that sullen mass 
of menacing ledges, blackening the 
fathomless stretch of the Black Water. 
There were noises in the forest, stealthy 
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steps and timid scratchings, now faint, as 
if across the rocking lake; now nearer; 
now so sudden and sharp that I involun- 
tarily leaned forward, striving to pierce 
the outer circle of gloom beyond the fire 
ring. Once something brushed and rustled 
among the leaves behind me, and I saw a 
grey snake glide into the warm glow by 
my feet. 

‘Get out!” I whispered, with a gesture 
of annoyance. 

The serpent slowly raised its head, 
flashed a forked tongue at me, swayed a 
moment, then noiselessly moved on into 
the night. 

“Salut! O mon Roi!” said a low 
voice behind me, and Ysonde crept out of 
her fragrant bed of balsam and curled up 
in her blanket at my feet. 

*“*Qh, dear,” she sighed, .“]7 am so 
sleepy, but I can’t sleep! Why is it, 
Bobby ? I haven’t closed my eyes once.’ 

“Then,” said I, under my breath, 
was not you who ” 

“Sh—h! Lynda might hear you 

“ Not probable—judging from symp- 
toms.” 

“You ’re impertinent, Bobby—hark ! do 
you hear? What was it?” 

* Anything from a toad to a porcupine ; 
the forest is always full of sounds. Are 
you warm, Ysonde? 

Yes, and so sleepy that—ah! 
was that ?” 

“Anything from a wood mouse to a 
weazel.” 

‘I don’t believe it!” 

‘“‘ A fawn, perhaps—I heard deer among 
the pitcher-plants, at the head of the 
Black Water, a few minutes ago.” 

“Gentle things,” murmured Ysonde, “I 
wish they w ould come close to me; I love 
them—I love everything.” 

** And ev ery thing on earth and sea loves 
you, Ysonde.” 

Her lids were drooping and she smiled, 
half asleep. 

** Bobby,” she murmured, 
could sleep here by you; 
sleepy.” 

Her head dropped and rested on my 
blanket. After a moment—it may have 
been an hour—I whispered, bending above 
her: ‘*Do you sleep, Ysonde ?” And 
again: ‘‘Do you sleep?’ 

The stars flickered and died in the 
heavens, the flames sank lower, lower, 
and the great, black night crept into the 
camp, smothering the fading fire with 
pale shadows, vague and strange, moving, 
swaying, until my eyes closed and I 
slept. 


” 


what 


“T believe I 
you make me 
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I SPRANG AMONG THE EMBERS AND HURLED A GLOWING BRANCH STRAIGHT 
INTO THE CREATURE’S EYES. 
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Was it a second? Was it an hour? 
I sat bolt upright staring at, the dying 
embers before me. A bit of charreé log 
fell in with a soft crash, sending a jet of 
sparks into the air, where they faded and 
went out. Went out? There were two— 
two big green sparks, that had not faded 
with the others, and I, half asleep, watched 
them, vaguely curious. Ah! they are 
moving now ; no, they are still again, close 
together. 

The hair stirred on my head, my heart 
ceased, thumped once, stopped—it seemed 
hours—and leaped into my throat, almost 
stifling me with its throbbing. I was not 
dreaming, for I felt the sweat trickling in 
my eyebrows, and the roots of my hair 
were cold and damp. 

Ysonde moved in her slumber, frowned, 
and raised her hand. 

A low snarl came from the shadows. 
Slowly the power of thinking returned to 
me, but my eye never left those two green 
sparks, now blazing like lamps there in the 
darkness. 

When would the thing spring? Would 
I have time to fling Ysonde behind me ? 
Would it spring if I called to Blylock ? 
Blylock had a rifle. Would it spring if I 
moved or if Ysonde moved again ? Gently, 
scarcely stirring, I tried to free my knees, 
and the creature snarled twice. 

“It’s against all precedent in these 
woods,” I thought, “‘for any of the cat 
tribe to dare attack a camp.” A sudden 
anger took possession of me, a fury of 
impatience, and quick as thought I sprang 
among the embers and hurled a glowing 
branch straight into the creature’s eyes. 
What happened after that I can scarcely 
tell. I know a heavy soft mass struck me 
senseless, but my ears at moments ring 
yet with that horrid scream, which seemed 
to split and tear the night asunder, 
wavering, quavering, long after I was 
hurled on my back and my eyes seemed 
stark open in oceans of blood. 
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When I came to my senses it was still 
dark; or so it seemed to me. After 
awhile I felt a hand shifting the bandage 
which pressed heavily over both eyes, and 
in 4 moment or two somebody raised me 
by the shoulders, somebody else by the 
knees, and I heard Blylock cock his rifle 


and say: ‘“‘Give me that torch, Buck, and 
walk faster.” 
* Blylock,” I gasped, “they’re lugging 


me in as I lugged in Sutherland—mauled 
and I laughed miserably. 


by a panther!” 
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“Hello,” said Blylock, in a low voice, 
“I thought you’d brace up! Are you 
bleeding much ?” 

*“*T don’t know,” I muttered. 
in hell’s the matter ?” 

“Matter!” repeated Blylock; “the 
forest has gone mad. It’s preposterous, 
but the woods are full of bob-cats, troops 
of ’em, and the skulking brutes have 
actually got the nerve to follow us.” 

““Can’t I walk?” I groaned. ‘‘ Where 
is Ysonde?”—for I was beginning to 


“What 


remember. 
“Walk? Yes, if you want to bleed to 
death. The ladies are here between me 


and the guides who are toting you.’ 
“* Ysonde,” I murmured, “pardon me for 


j profanity. I am dazed. Where are 
you?” 
“‘Here, Bobby,” whispered Ysonde ; 


“close beside you. 
you are very much hurt.” 
‘Are you speaking to me, Ysonde ?” I 
said, doubting my senses. 
“To you, Bobby,” she whispered close 


Don't talk, dear; 


to my ear. ‘‘Didn’t you know that I 
loved you? Ah! try to live, and you will 
know.” 


My strength was ebbing fast, but I think 
I muttered something that she understood, 
for the light touch of her hand was on my 
cheek, and I felt it tremble. Somebody 
gave me water. I was choking, and my 
burning lips shrank and cracked beneath 
the cool draught. I could hear Jimmy 
Ellis muttering to Buck Hanson, and 
Hanson’s replies. 

** Look out, Buck! Here’sarat. Mr. 
Blylock, can you dip your pine knot this 
side? So fashion. Steady, Buck!” 

“‘Steady.it is! Hold up his legs. Mr. 
Blylock, throw a stun by that windfall. 
There’s a Lucivee sneakin’ araound in 
behind.” 

Crack! spoke Blylock’s rifle, and then I 
heard Buck’s nasal drawl: ‘“‘A stun is 
jest’s good, Mr. Blylock. They’re scairt 
haf tu deth. I suspicion it’s the pork 
they’re after.” 

“Throw that pork into the woods, 
Jimmy,” said Blylock. ‘‘We’ll be in 
before long. Good heavens! how dark it 
is. Lay him down and throw that pork . 


away. There may be a panther among 
them. 

“There be,” drawled Buck. ‘I seen 
him.” 


“You did? Why didn’t you say so? I 
can’t waste cartridges on those infernal 
lynxes.” 

““T sez to you, ‘Mr. Blylock,’ 


sez I, 
‘throw stuns, it’s jest as good,” 


replied 
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Buck placidly, and I was lifted again, fore 
and aft. 

“It’s incredible,” grumbled  Blylock, 
“‘what’s got into all these moth-eaten 
lynxes and mangy panthers. I’ve been 
twenty years in these woods and I never 
before saw even a tom-cat.” 

**T ain’t seed nothing like this. There’s 
three ’r four bob-cats raound us now and I 
ain’t never seed but one so close before. 
Jimmy was there that night. . I jest dis- 
remember if it was abaout gummin’ 
time x 

Crack! went Blylock’s rifle, and I heard 
a whine from the thickets on the left. 

“Thet’s the panther—let him hev it 
again,” said Ellis. 

Again the rifle cracked. 

“The darned cuss!” drawled 
**Shoot again, Mr. Blylock!” 

“No need,” said Ellis. 
There he goes lopin’ off. 
snarl!” 

“Hit, I guess,” said Buck, and we 
moved on. 

Once I heard Buck complain that a 
particularly bold lynx kept trotting along 
the trail behind, ‘“‘ smellin’ and _ sniffin’ 
almighty close to my shins,” he asserted, 
and there certainly was an awful yell when 
Blylock wheeled in his tracks and fired. I 
heard Ellis laughing, and Buck said, 
“‘ Haow them Lucivees du screech ! ” 

‘“*Wors’n a screech-owl,” added Ellis. 

That is the last thing I remember until 
I woke in my bed in the Rosebud Inn. 

The bandage was still on my eyes—I 
felt too weak to raise a finger—and the 
rest of my body seemed stiff and hard as 
wood. I heard somebody rocking in a 
rocking-chair, and I spoke. 

‘*T am here,” said Ysonde, but her voice 
seemed choked and unsteady. 

“What time is it?” I asked 
herently. 

‘* Half-past eleven,” said Ysonde. 

“I am hungry,” said I, and that was my 
last effort until they brought me the bowl 
of beef broth with an egg in it, and I 
managed to swallow it all. 

I heard the door close, and fora moment 
I thought I was alone, but presently the 
rocking-chair creaked, and I called again, 
** Ysonde.” 

‘“*I am here.” 

“* What is the matter with me ?” 

“You have been ill.” 

“* How long ?” 

“Two weeks, Bobby. You will get 
well; the claws poisoned you. ‘Try to 
sleep now.” 

** What claws ?” 


Buck. 


* Listen ! 
Hear him 


inco- 


, 
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“The—the panther’s—don’t 
member ?” 

““No—yes, a little. Where are 
lynxes ? Where is Blylock ?” 

Ysonde laughed softly. 

““Mr. Blylock has gone to Boston on 
important business. I will tell you all 
about it when you can get up. He’s to 
be married.” 

“And Lynda?” 

“Lynda is downstairs. 
her?” 

‘“‘ No.” 

The next day I drank more broth, and 
two days later | sat up—it took me half an 
hour and some groans to do so. 

“I think,” said I, listening to the 


you re- 


the 


Shall I call 


rocking-chair, “‘that it is high time I saw 
Lift my bandage, 


something. 
Ysonde.” 

‘“* Only one side,” she said, and lowered 
the cloth that concealed my right eye—the 
sightless one. 

There was a silence —a_ wretched 
moment of suspense—and then Ysonde 
cried, ‘‘ What—what is it—can’t you see— 
can’t you see me? Oh, Bobby!” 

When I spoke I hardly knew what I 
said, but it was something about Keen’s 
assuring me that nobody but an oculist 
could tell that I was blind in my right eye. 
I remember I felt very angry at Keen, and 
demanded to know how Ysonde could see 
that my right eye was sightless. I am 
glad I was spared the agony of her face— 
[ would willingly have been spared the 
agony in her voice as she cried, “ Did I 
do that!” 

I tried to move, but her arms were about 
me—I tried to explain, but her warm 
mouth closed my lips. I only thought it 
was very pleasant to be blind. 

The eyes of an oculist and the eyes of 
love see everything. Who says that love 
is blind ? 

Her tears fell on my cheeks. When 
she asked pardon I answered by asking 
pardon, and she—but after all, that is our 
own affair. 

“And my left eye,” said I, “is that 
gone too?” 

“* Almost well,” said Ysonde ; “‘it was 
a sympathetic shock or something. . I 
was afraid the claws had struck it, but 
Dr. Keen e 

“Keen !” 

‘Yes; he’s gone to Holderness now. 
Don’t you remember his being here with 
Dr. Conroy, the surgeon ?” 

“No,” said I; ‘I was too badly 
dazed ; I have been mauled by a panther, 
then ?” 


please, 


’ 
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**A little,” 
sarcasm. 

After a moment I inquired about the 
present health of the panther, and was 
assured that he was probably flourishing 
his tail in excellent spirits somewhere 
among the Scaur crags. 

“Then Blylock didn’t hit him ?” 

“He hit something, for I heard it 
scream. Oh, my darling, what a horrible 
night! And you dying, as I believed, 
and the tangled brush and the flare of the 
torch and the firing!” 

* & % x 

** Are you thirsty? Your lips are burn- 
ing,” said Ysonde. 

% % * * 

I have a joke on Keen—James Keen, 
the great oculist, the wise, the infallible— 
and I trust he will swallow his medicine 
like a littlke man when he reads this. It 
happened in this way. 

I was sitting under the trees by the 
tennis-court with Ysonde, watching the 
snow-birds fluttering in the meadow grass 
and listening to the robin who, boldly 
balanced on the tip of his spruce-tree, was 
doing his best. The blue-birds were teach- 
ing their young to navigate the air, 
twittering and tittering at the efforts of 
their youngsters—a truly frivolous family. 
The drab-coloured cow had also done her 
best, and the result was a miniature copy 


said Ysonde, with gentle 


of herself, also an expert cud-chewer. 


Billy — Ridiculous Billy, the white- 
whiskered and malicious—was spread in 
the low forks of an apple-tree, a splendid 
representation of a disreputable doormat. 

Lynda sat at the bay window in the 
Rosebud Inn, embroidering something in 
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white and gold. She also succeeded in 
doing her best in her own line, which was 
to look more beautiful every day. I saw 
Blylock’s shadow behind her. 

“When are they to be married, 
Ysonde ?” I asked for the fiftieth time. 

“On the 27th. Oh, Bobby, it’s shock- 
ing to keep forgetting—and we are to be 
best man and bridesmaid, too!” 

The sun dazzled my left eye, and I 
closed it fora second. Then amiraculous 
thing happened—an everlasting joke on 
Keen—for, although I had closed my 
sound eye, and by rights should have been 
blind as a bat, I was nothing of the kind. 

“My right eye—Ysonde—I can see! 
Do you understand? —I can see!” I 
stammered. 

Oh! it was glorious—glorious as the 
joyous wonder in Ysonde’s eyes! It was 
a miracle! I don’t care what Keen says 
about it having happened before or about 
it happening once in ten thousand cases, 
and I don’t care a brass farthing for his 
subsequent observations concerning the 
optic nerve, and partial paralysis and 
retinas and things. It was and must 
remain one of God’s miracles, and that is 
enough for Ysonde and for me. 

“We will go to the glade and repaint 
my picture which you erased,” said I. 

She understood and forgave me, for I 
hardly knew what I was saying. 

“Come,” she said. Her eyes were 
wonderfully sweet, and bluer than the 
flowering flax around us. So, with her 
hand in mine, we walked up the scented 
path to the Rosebud Inn, Billy lumbering 
along behind us, twitching his hoary 
whiskers. 








